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THE PROFIT PARADE is continuing. With prices 


high, industry as a whole is making billions this 
year. A Wall Street Journal survey covering 155 
major companies in fifteen industries shows aggre- 
gate third quarter earnings 41.7 per cent above the 
third quarter of 1947. And 1947 was a wonderful 
year from the profit-takers’ standpoint. The finan- 
cial newspaper says the soaring profits of the third 
quarter of this year clearly point to “record high 
earnings for all 1948.” 


LABOR’S LEAGUE for Political Education, A. F. of L. 


political arm, has come through its first test with 
flying colors. The League, with its affiliated 
branches in every state and in hundreds of cities, 
did a magnificent job in its first year of getting the 
people registered and to the polls on Election Day. 
When the counting of the votes was completed, 
it was found that dozens of labor-baiting, N.A.M.- 
serving legislators—the men who put over the 
Taft-Hartley Act for Big Business in 1947—will 
not be coming back to Washington in January. 
Working people who stayed away from the polls in 
1946, thereby letting N.A.M.-approved candidates 
capture Congress, showed that they had learned 
their lesson and learned it well. On November 2 
the nation’s millions of wage-earners and wage- 
earners’ families marched to the polls and swept 
Taft-Hartleyites into the discard. As good citizens 
exercising the right to vote, they achieved one of 
the greatest people’s victories in history. 


IN TELEGRAMS to the directors of local branches of 


Labor’s League for Political Education congratu- 
lating them for “your highly successful drive to 
get out the labor vote” in the elections of Novem- 
ber 2, the officers of L.L.P.E.—William Green and 
George Meany—emphasized that the League must 
begin immediately to strengthen and perfect its 
organization for the 1950 Congressional campaign. 
“Do not under any circumstances let your local 
League dishand,” the message said. While hailing 
the “spectacular achievement” of labor’s ouster of 
many members of’ the Eightieth Congress who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley Act, Mr. Green and Mr. 
Meany declared: “Our job in the political field 
has only begun. The need for effective political 
organization in every state and in every Congres- 


sional district will be even greater in 1950 than in‘ 
1948. The great public interest that is engendered 
in Presidential election campaigns normally evap- 
orates in off-year elections. That is what hap- 
pened in 1946 when only one-third of the eligible 
voters in America took the trouble to go to the 
polls. The result was the election of the reaction- 
ary Eightieth Congress. We must not let that 
happen again in 1950.” 


A FORTY-HOUR WEEK for railroad workers was 


urged as overdue by George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, in 
testimony before the emergency fact-finding board 
which is now studying the wage and hour demands 
of the non-operating rail employes. Mr. Harrison 
told the board that, of the 300,000 workers whom 
he represents, 70 per cent could be put on a forty- 
hour, Monday-through-Friday week without any 
dislocation of railroad operations. He emphasized 
that decades have passed without any reduction in 
hours in the carriers’ generai offices. This is in 
sharp contrast, said Mr. Harrison, to the progress 
made in reducing hours in industry generally. 


WILLIAM GREEN rapped John L. Lewis last month 
after the latter gave aid and comfort to the French 
Communists and their masters in the Kremlin by 
supporting the Communist-inspired and Commu- 
nist-run political strikes in the French coal mines. 
Responding to an appeal from Lewis, President 
Green said: “We cannot and will not extend either 
sympathy or support to the Communist labor move- 
ment of France or to the Communist Party, which 
is capitalizing upon the misery, suffering and hun- 
ger of the working people to promote its political 
objectives and to establish a Communist dictator- 
ship in France.” 


THE CENSUS BUREAU estimates that the peacetime 


draft could take as many as four out of every 100 
workers from their jobs. The Bureau’s estimate is 
based on a survey which was made to determine 
the possible impact of the draft on the labor force. 


REGISTERED NURSES in New York C ity are making 


a determined effort to build a real trade union under 
the banner of the American Federation of Labor. 
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We Americans 


Look at.your neighbor. Look at 
the statistics of the people of your 
state androf the people of the Unité 
States. 

They have come, their- hearts’ full 
of hope and confidence, from prac- 
tically every nation in the world, to 
constitute a portion of our strength 
and of our hope and a contribution 
to our achievement. 

In every part of the world I can 
recognize an American the minute | 
see him. Yet that is not because we 
are all of one stock. We are of more 
varied origins and stocks than any 
other people in the world. We come 
from all the great races of the world. 

I do not know how it happens that 
we are all Americans. ._We are so 
different in origin—we are so dif- 
ferent in memories, Yet we are all 
unmistakably Americans, and noth- 
ing else. 

There is only one possible expla- 
nation for that, and that is that there 
is in the practice and in the tradition 
of this country a set of principles 
which, however imperfectly, get into 
the consciousness of every man who 
lives in this country. 

In almost every other country there 
is some class that dominates or some 
ancient custom which ties a man into 
a particular groove. There is none of 
that in America. We do not have to 
ask anybody’s leave what we shall 
think or what we shall do or how we 
shall. vote. Every American knows 
that"he stands on the same footing as 
every other man in America. 

Woodrow Wilson, 1919, 
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fter Nine Years, A. F. of L. Meets There Again 


HE sixty-seventh convention of 
the American Federation of 
Labor will be held this month 
Sin Cincinnati. The convention is 
Wecheduled to open Monday, Novem- 
Pber 15. It will remain in session all 
Mthat week and most of the following 

Hone, with delegates representing 
8,000,000 organized workers in at- 
Nitendance. William Green, president 
Hot the Federation, will be in the chair. 
» The 1948 convention city has 
played host to the A. F. of L. four 
Miimes before—in 1896, in 1922, in 

9932 and in 1939. At the Cincinnati 

fonvention of 1939, which was held 

gn the second month of the war in 

murope, the mood was somber. A 
Senotable occurrence at that conclave 
was the election of George Meany as 
= secretary-treasurer, replacing the vet- 
Meran Frank Morrison, who became 

mecretary emeritus. 4 

It is difficult to forecast the exact 

Course of the sixty-seventh conven- 
Mion, but one prediction is safe—the 
© 700 delegates will devote much at- 

fention to labor’s new political arm, 

Labor’s League for Political Educa- 

fion. They will assess L.L.P.E.’s 
© far-reaching and highly creditable 
} achievements during its first year and 
© chart its future activity. ‘ 
= Heartened by labor’s sweeping vic- 
= tory in the November 2 elections, the 
| delegates will undoubtedly spend time 
| on the important task of shaping the 
| Federation’s legislative program for 
Hythe 1949 session of Congress. 

While repeal of the ‘Taft-Hartley 
Act obviously will head the list of 
legislative demands, as it has ever 
since the obnoxious statute’s passage 
in 1947, the Cincinnati convention is 
expected to call also for many other 
desirable legislative measures de- 
manded by the working people of 
America. These will probably in- 
clude health insurance, low-cost hous- 
ing. a higher minimum wage, federal 
assistance to education, broadened 
Social security and fair taxation. 

The convention is certain, too, to 
five serious consideration to the 
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problem of inflation. The high prices 
for the necessities of life since the 
N.A.M.-inspired removal of controls 
have caused real deprivation and suf- 
fering for many millions of low- and 
average-income families, and the dele- 
gates at Cincinnati are likely to de- 
clare plainly what remedies for this 
serious situation organized labor will 
ask the Eighty-first Congress to adopt. 

Other important topics on the con- 
vention’s agenda will be organization 
of the unorganized, labor’s .interna- 
tional activities, the Marshall Plan, 
the Communist menace, apprentice 


training, the Federation’s new public 
relations program, workers’ educa- 
tion, cooperatives, handicapped work- 
ers, fair employment practices, dis- 
placed persons, legal problems and 
promotion of the union label. 

For the first time in years, labor 
leaders coming directly from Ger- 
many will be on hand at an A. F. of L. 
convention. Four leaders of demo- 
cratic trade unionism in the three 
Western zones of Germany and the 
Allied sector of Berlin will appear at 
Cincinnati to give the delegates a 
first-hand report on developments. 


The Netherland Plaza, where the convention of 1948 will be held 
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TO THE RANK-AND-FILE TRADE UNIONISTS WHO MAKE UP 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR— 








The results of the recent general elections have demonstrated that the 





organized workers of America can be depended upon to support the efforts 






of their officials to serve them and to promote the general welfare of the 





nation. 











The achievements registered on Election Day by Labor’s League for 
Political Education would not have been possible without the wholehearted 






support of the individual trade unionists across the nation. 










Congressmen and Senators are not elected in Washington, D.C. They are 
elected back home. What was accomplished on November 2 was accomplished 

























back home—by you. By your intelligent use of the right to vote, you played ip « 
a most vital’part in making effective the work of Labor’s League for Politi- compl. 
cal Education. the Ar 
: Congr 
‘ : ; ‘ fice th 
While the officers of American Federation of Labor unions gave freely A 7 

S 
of their time and energies to the political arm established in response to the ine 
mandate of the 1947 convention of the A. F. of L., it is perfectly obvious that only ¢ 
no good could’ have been accomplished on Election Day without the full sup- the a 
Teactic 

port of the rank-and-file members. a in 
Minne 

On behalf of Labor’s League for Political Edueation, we wish to express, Ohio 
to each individual trade unionist who contributed to the cause of progress, a we: 
aitor 
our sincere thanks. You demonstrated beyond question the effectiveness Boner 
of patriotic, non-partisan political action. basis, 
pledge 
WILLIAM GREEN +r 
Chairman, Labor’s League for Political Education i ne 
GEORGE MEANY and h 
Secretary-Treasurer, Labor’s League for Political Education = _ 
ow 

JOSEPH D. KEENAN From 

Director, Labor’s League for Political Education labor, 
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L.L.P.E.s First Effort 


By George Meany 


came into being as a direct result of unanimous 
action taken by the San Francisco convention of 
the Américan Federation of Labor in 1947, has now 
been through its first 
major political cam- 
paign. The results of 
this first effort on the 
part of the League 
have been successful to 
a marked degree. 


L= League for Political Education, which 


November 2 was 
truly “Labor’s Day.” 
The 8,000,000 members 
of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor may 
well be proud of them- 
selves. Labor went to 
the polls this year as 
never before. The reactionary leader- 
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against the Taft-Hartley Act. All four of these pro- 
labor Senators were returned. They are: 

Green, Rhode Island 

Johnson, Colorado 

Of the other twenty-eight Senators, twenty-seven 

voted for the Taft-Hartley Act and one was not in 
office. Of the twenty-seven anti-labor Senators, seven- 
teen will not return to plague labor in the Eighty-first 
Congress. But twelve new Senators who were backed 
by Labor’s League for Political Education will be in 
the next Congress. They are: 


Murray, Montana 
Sparkman, Alabama 


Frear, Delaware 
Miller, Idaho 
Gillette, Iowa 


Humphrey, Minnesota 

Douglas, Illinois 

Kefauver, Tennessee 

Neely, West Virginia Broughton, North Carolina 

Kerr, Oklahoma Hunt, W yoming 

Anderson, New Mexico Long, Louisiana 

This is a tremendous victory. The defeat of such 

labor-baiting Senators as Joe Ball of Minnesota, 


Dworshak of Idaho, “Curly” Brooks of Illinois, Chap- 





ship of the Eightieth Congress was 
completely repudiated by the vote of 
the American people. More anti-labor 
Congressmen were turned out of of- 
fice than ever before in history. 


As the ballots were counted, it be- 
came apparent that labor was not the 
only group with a grievance against 
the Eightieth Congress. The defeat of 
feactionary candidates by rural vot- 
ers in such states as Iowa, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois and 
Ohio is proof that the majority of 
our citizens looked carefully at the 
traitorous record of the Eightieth 
Congress and, on a_ non-partisan 
basis, cast their ballots for candidates 
pledged to liberal democracy. 

The 1948 election was a victory for 
all Americans—for farmers, small 
businessmen, professional workers 
and housewives as well as for wage 
and salary workers. 

How successful were we this year? 
From the standpoint of organized 
labor, here are the results: 


THE SENATE 


‘Of the thirty-two Senators who 
Were up for election in 1948, only 
four were friends of labor who voted 
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National headquarters of Labor’s League in Washington, D.C. 
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Ball of Minnesota Brooks of Illinois Reece of Tennessee 


One of the leaders in putting he shouted that the law should Minnesota told Ball what they 
over the offensive Taft-Hartley be made even tougher on labor. thought of him and his union- 
Act was Joe Ball. Subsequently On Election Day the people of busting ideas. Reactionaries 
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Humphrey of Minnesota Douglas of Illinois Kefauver of Tennessee 


These four good men as well as the United States Senate in Jan- _large number of friends of labor 
eight others—all backed ‘by.: _uaty. Labor's League also played and progress to the new House. 
L.L.P.E.—will be new members’of its helpful part in electing a | More than 100 anti-labor Rep- 


NON-PARTISAN POLICY 
PROVES IT'S EFFECTIVE 
IN NEW YORK CONTEST 


The tremendous effectiveness of the non- 
partisan policy consistently followed by Labor's 
League was most dramatically demonstrated 
in New York City. There Congressman Jacob 
Javits, liberal Republican, was given all-out 
support by L.L.P.E. on the basis of his splendid 
record, which included opposition to the vicious 
T-H Law, and won election to another term 
in the House. 

Although Javits richly deserved reelection, 
he faced tough opposition. Paul O'Dwyer, 
brother of New York’s potent Mayor O’Dwyer, 
not only had the Democratic nomination against 
Javits but was also the candidate of the mis- 
named American Labor Party, now completely 
controlled by the Communists. 

However, with the staunch and generous 
backing of L.L.P.E., labor’s known friend, 
liberal Republican Congressman Javits—he also 
had the Liberal Party’s nomination—was car- 
ried to victory in the face of what was other- 
wise a Democratic sweep in New York City. 
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Revercomb of West Va. 


Brooks, Reece, Revercomb and 
many, many others also received 
crushing news from aroused voters. 


Neely of West Virginia 
resentatives who voted for T-H 


won't be returning. November 2 
was Victory Day for the people! 


Congressman Javits, backed by L.L.P.E., licked Paul O’ Dwyer 
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HE Europe of today is no place 

for a leisurely vacation. It is a 

place for observation—careful, 
keen and continuous. History is being 
made and remade there at a. terrific 
dip. Nations are in flux. Countries 
are in crisis. Institutions once con- 
sidered immutable and invincible are 
now getting to be, in some sections of 
the continent, invisible—disappearing 
fast—sinking in the mud and blood 
of aggravated social chaos. Values 
held sacred for many centuries are 
being fiercely challenged. Everybody 
has a sort of on-the-brink feeling. 
What will tomorrow bring? Will 
there be peace or war? 

No one can escape the impact of 
events there. When our train pulled 
into Paris, we expected the city to be 
in a festive mood, for it was a na- 
tional holiday. But there was noth- 
ing of the sort. The evening papers, 
their weight much reduced as one of 


the countless casualties of war, car-_ 


ried screaming headlines about the 
attempt on the life of Togliatti— 
Stalin’s chief henchman in Italy. The 
morning papers told of the pre-revo- 
lutionary situation in the land of the 
Italians. The Communists had called 
& general strike in protest. They 
made a desperate but futile attempt 
te overthrow the DeGasperi govern- 
ment, which had been swept into office 
by the historic elections of April 18. 

In a few days France, clad in all 
the heauty and glory of the French 
summer, was steeped in an unusual 
cabinet crisis. The Schuman cabinet 
was voted out. The Socialist Party 
parlixmentary group, oppressed by 
self-s'ifling pacifist illusions, didn’t 
like the size of the military budget. 
This was the signal for a series of 
shar; swings toward the Right. The 
expa’ ding shadow of a DeGaulle dic- 
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By DAVID DUBINSKY 


tatorship loomed ever bigger to 
darken the horizon of French politics 
and the entire social and economic 
scene. The rumblings of storms to 
come were louder and louder. 

At the same time the Russians 
treated the world to something new 
in barbarism. For the first time in 
the history of civilized mankind, a 
great populous city was blockaded 
and beleaguered in peace- 
time. Men and women, 
aged and infants, were 
forced to face starvation 
through the Soviet mili- 
tary orders which pre- 
vented food, clothing, 
machinery, materials for 
factories, coal and medi- 
cine from being brought 
into the city of Berlin. 

And do you remember 
the alibi for it? Why, 
the trains broke down and 
needed repairs—said the Russians. 
The high-handed and utterly inhuman 
action of the Communists only added 
more fuel to the flames which so many 
Europeans fear will soon again scorch 
their earth and sear their lives beyond 
repair. 

Even in democratic, orderly and 
relatively quiet Britain not all was 
unruffied. There was not much smooth 
sailing in British waters. The dy- 
namic Isles were shaken by an in- 
tense debate over production prob- 
lems. Britain is producing. She is 
rebuilding. She is exporting. She 
has gone ahead. 

But Britain still has very far to go 
to recover her past world position—if 
she is ever going to do so. The British 
people have been steeped in austerity 
—life without any frills, with much 
that we take for granted every day at 
our breakfast tables or in our living 
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rooms rigidly denied them. Under 
such circumstances there is a growing 
clamor in Britain not only for more 
but for better, for more efficient, pro- 
duction. 

This search for efficiency grips 
every section of the population. 
Sometimes it is unwilling, at other 
times unwitting. But the quest for 
greater and better production is there. 


ET no one make any mis- 

4take about it. The 
céntinent of Europe is in 
difficulties. Yet it is not 
lost. Despite the feverish 
Communist propaganda 
of confusion and chaos, 
despite the Moscow-in- 
spired drive against re- 
construction, the continent 
west of the Soviet zone in 
Germany is definitely on 
the mend. One may ask 
and hope for a speedier tempo of 
recovery, but definite recovery has al- 
ready been attained. 

There would be no point in bur- 
dening the readers of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST with figures and sta- 
tistics revealing the progress of re- 
construction to date. Such figures 
are there for the asking. They are 
encouraging and irrefutable. They 
are a source of real hope. They are 
the fruit of the hope and faith in- 
spired in the liberty-loving and peace- 
seeking peoples of Europe—inspired 
primarily by the generous aid from 
the United States and dramatized by 
the assistance given them via the 
Marshall Plan. 

This spirit of rebuilding is to be 
noticed everywhere. One can feel it 
on the sidewalks and in the air of the 
Italian cities. It is noticeable even 
in the impoverished rural areas of 
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Sicily. Though conditions are still 
very hard in France, there is no de- 
nying the substantial economic head- 
way the French people have made. 
Even in the thoroughly war-wrecked 
Germany, the pulse of economic re- 
vival is beating closer to normal. And 
Germany, not Turkey, is today “the 
sick man of Europe”—the area which 
has become the cockpit of interna- 
tional controversy and conflict. 


It is against this background that 
the plight, problems and prospects of 
labor in Europe should be examined. 
It is in this tense and turbulent at- 
mosphere that labor’s role—particu- 
larly in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and the struggle for peace— 
must be appraised. Old dogmas and 
even the most cherished notions of the 
past are of little use and can even 
serve as a real hindrance to an ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
resurgent labor movement in Europe 
today. 

The first great idea in thirty years 
which the Western democracies gave 
to the world to counteract the lure 
of totalitarian propaganda and the 
offensive of the various dictatorships 
which were established between the 
two world wars was the Marshall 
Plan. This was a positive idea. It 
was a constructive idea. It appealed 
to a continent. It appealed to victors 
and vanquished alike. It did not 
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Street battle in Perle. 


Communists, acting 


seek to rebuild in the grooves of the 
past. Here was bold initiative which 
caught fire quickly. It electrified the 
peoples. No nation was omitted from 
the Marshall appeal to join hands in 
a great collective effort to reconstruct, 
restore and revive. Russia was in- 
vited. So were her satellites. At 
first, Poland and Czechoslovakia ac- 
cepted. Then their masters in the 
Kremlin vetoed it all and Warsaw 
and Prague, along with the other 
Soviet dependencies, said no. 


a precisely for the reasons which 
led the Russians to say no did the 
Western nations say yes to the Ameri- 
can invitation. The Communist hope 
for the future lies in a collapse of the 
European economy. The hope of the 
people on the continent lies in the 
rebuilding and even expansion of 
their economies. The prospects of 
totalitarian Communist domination of 
Europe depend upon a divided conti- 


nent—with each nation undercutting | 


the other, with one country at the 
throat of another. On the other hand, 
the prospects of a free and democratic 
Europe are bright only to the extent 
that its people can cooperate in a 
spirit of mutual aid, in continental 
endeavor, in one helping the other so 
that all can be strong enough to repel 
and smash any attempt at imperialist 
domination and every attempt—from 


trouble in industry and elsewhere. 
on orders sent to them by Moscow, stir up goal is to turn France into a Soviet satellite. 


é 


Their 


within or without—at strangulation 
of their democratic liberties. 

Moreover, indispensable to Com- 
munist success in Europe, or any- 
where else, is the discrediting of 
America as an imperialist Wall Street 
ogre, as a land of Shylocks and rob- 
ber barons. To sell the Russian to- 
talitarian system and its slave econ- 
omy, the Kremlin’ must successfully 
paint America as a land of exploiters, 
as a people run by greedy entre- 
peneurs, who plot to rob the nations 
of the world of their sovereignty and 
independence. Furthermore, in order 
to imbue the people of Europe and 
elsewhere with a robust and lasting 
faith in the Russian rigid state slav- 
ery, the Bolsheviks must be able to 
convince them that the American 
economy is on the eve of an irrep- 
arable crisis and that our country is 
too weak to help any other nation 
for any length of time. 

Moscow’s “economists” never tire 
of telling the Russian and European 
peoples that American labor is en 
slaved and that is why we produce 
so much. They work overtime heap- 
ing ridicule on our standard of living. 

It is also on this count that the 
interests of the European people have 
led them to welcome American aid. 
Whether it be to the right or the left, 
to the east or west of the Oder. the 
people of Europe have suffered heav- 
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ily at the hands of the Russian in- 
vader, “liberator” or intriguer. There 
is no nation in Europe which has not 
enjoyed the blessings of America’s 
generous aid. There is no nation in 
Europe or anywhere else where we 
maintain a fifth column or seek to 
interfere with its free institutions or 
impose our pattern of politics or 
economy. 

Despite all these unchallangeable 
truths, it must be said that Communist 
anti-American propaganda has taken 
root in many quarters. This is an 
unwelcome, unjustifiable and yet 
understandable condition. There ‘is 
considerable envy of America. The 
continent is war-wrecked. Our coun- 
try is not. Even the most generous 
givers are never loved by the bene- 
ficiaries of their gifts, though there 
may be genuine gratitude for the 
moment. Besides, we must never for- 
get that for decades America has been 
systematically and demagogically 
smeared and slandered by a sinister, 
cunning and well-financed interna- 
tional propaganda machine. . 


ier recently we did not raise a 

feeble voice in self-defense. The 
“Voice of America” is only now be- 
ginning to do effective work. Our 
country has been able to sell machin- 
ery and soap. But we have not, until 
of late, even thought of “selling” 
America. At this writing there is 
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America stands firm. 
rulers have been trying to oust -U.S., 








Russia’s fascistic 


only one force in Europe continu- 
ously, consistently and effectively on 
the offensive against the Communist 
and all other brands of totalitarian 
despotism and vigorously propagat- 
ing the ideals of democracy. Today 
it is the American Federation of 
Labor alone which carries on an edu- 
cational struggle against the Com- 
munists and energetically champions 
the ideals of American democracy in 
the trade unions on the continent. 

In the International Free Trade 
Union News, published monthly in 
English, French, German and Italian 
by the Free Trade Union Committee 
of the A. F. of L., the democratic 
ideals of the American people and the 
true aspirations of free trade union- 
ism in our country and abroad are 
forthrightly propounded and _force- 
fully championed. There is not a 
Communist sheet inside or outside of 
Russia that does not maintain an in- 
cessant fire against the A. F. of L. on 
this score. But these totalitarian 
firebrands are on the defensive, try- 
ing to explain away our exposures 
and indictments of their own evils 
and desperately seeking to refute the 
facts about America as brought out 
by the /nternational Free Trade Union 
News. 

This and other A. F. of L. publica- 
tions have had a profound effect on 
the reviving European trade union 
movement. In France it is the ideas 


but they have not succeeded. Building 
of free unions is aided by the A. F. of L. 












and influence of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which have been the 
primary source of encouragement to 
the militant democratic trade union- 
ists who ‘have, within the last year, 
begun to challenge seriously the Com- 
munist stranglehold on the French 
trade union movement. 

In Italy the program and. prestige 
of the A. F. of L. as a democratic 
lodestar have served to help crystal- 
lize the first beginnings of a move- 
ment to break the iron grip of Mos- 
cow in the General Confederation of 
Labor and to establish genuinely in- 
dependent trade unions. 

In Britain, too, there is an awaken- 
ing to the dangers of Communist in- 
filtration of the trade unions and to 
the role of the so-called World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions as a propa- 
ganda vehicle of the Cominform and 
agency of Russian military espionage. 
The spirit and resolutions of the re- 
cent annual conference of the British 
Trades Union Congress attest to this. 

Even in the relatively undisturbed 
Scandinavian countries, where until 
lately there was not much awareness 
of the gravity and depth of the world 
crisis, labor has recently been aroused. 
A yital factor lending confidence and 
drive to the Scandinavian trade union- 
ists’ readiness to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in assuring the success of 
the European recovery program is 
their conviction that American labor 
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Named to Important Posts 


GEORGE PHILIP DELANEY (at 
right) is the new international 
representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. He takes 
over the position left vacant by 
the death of Frank P. Fenton. 
Mr. Delaney is a member of 
Local 215 of the International 
Molders and Foundry Workers. 
He was president of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Metal Trades Council 
from 1935 to 1937. He served 
in the Navy during the last war. 
At the time of his appointment 
he was with ECA as chief of liaison 
with its labor missions abroad. 


RALPH WRIGHT (at right) was 
named Assistant Secretary of 
Labor last month by President 
Truman and promptly sworn in. 
Mr. Wright, born in Concord, 
North Carolina, in 1903, joined 
the International Typographical 
Union in 1920. Subsequently he 
worked as a linotype operator for 
many years on New York City 
newspapers, was elected business 
agent of Local 6 in 1936 and was 
serving as secretary of the New 
York City Allied Printing Trades 
Council when informed of his 
appointment by Mr. Truman. 


—and especially the A. F. of L.—is 
intensely in earnest about helping 
European labor to play a decisive role 
in the reconstruction of the continent 
and safeguarding of the workers’ 


rights and welfare. The energetic 
initiative displayed by the delegations 
of American labor at the Second In- 
ternational Trade Union Conference 
for the European Recovery Program, 
held at London last July, had a pro- 
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HARRY O’REILLY (at left) has 
been appointed as the A. F. of L.’s 
director of organization, succeed- 
ing John J. Murphy. The latter 
is now the secretary of the Brick- 
layers International Union. 

Mr. O’Reilly has been regional 
director of organization in Chicago 
and the Middle West since 1940. 

In 1917, at the age of 18, Mr. 
O’Reilly joined the Railway Clerks. 
Since 1925 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Milk Wagon 
Drivers, Local 753, International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


found effect on Scandinavian labor 
in particular. 

But in Germany more than any- 
where else is the effect of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor drive for 
democracy evident. In stressing this, 
I do not for a moment want to mini- 
mize the achievements of the reviving 
German trade union movement at 
whose helm are to be found quite a 
number of leaders who paid dearly 


for their resistance to the Nazis. Ve 
must recognize the services render. ; 
to the cause of international freedo 
and peace by the democratic ‘tra 
unionists of ‘Berlin who have ralli 
the people against Communist cx 
spiracy and Russian expansionism 
Yet every member of the A. F. of |. 
can justly be proud of the fact that 
the International Bill of Rights which 
we have proposed to the Economic 
and Social Council of the U.N. has 
had a circulation running into many 
hundreds of thousands in Germany. 
Along with other literature printed 
in special underground form, it has 
met an enthusiastic and widespread 
response in the Russian-occupied 
areas. Factory meetings as well as 
local union meetings of workers in 
the various zones of Germany have 
discussed and debated our material. 
The Independent Trade Union Organ- 
ization of Berlin (U.G.O.) has adopt- 
ed a platform which clearly reveals 
the democratic inspiration of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


ust as Germany is pivotal for 

Europe, so the trade unions are 
pivotal for Germany. If Germany 
will become a healthy democracy and 
serve as an integral part of European 
life, then the continent of Europe will 
be healthy and democratic. But the 
fate of Germany will be, in very large 
measure, determined by what hap- 
pens to its reviving trade union move- 
ment. The Russian commissars know 
this very well. Hence their desperate 
efforts through the W.F.T.U. and 
their very heavy financial expendi- 
tures to grab control of the trade 
unions in Germany. 


No matter what the U.N. decides, 
no matter what appropriation bills 
Congress votes for European recov- 
ery, if the Communists should capture 
the trade union movement of Ger- 
many, they would become masters of 
the country. It would not be long 
before the rest \of the continent would 
be under their iron heel. In stressing 
this colossal importance of the trade 
unions in Germany, we do not at all 
forget the shortcomings of the pre- 
Hitler German unions and the painful 
disappointments their leadership 
brought us. 

This is the unpleasant but stern 
reality of the situation. Through its 
educational activities, moral and ma- 
terial aid, and tireless efforts to have 
our govern-\ (Continued on Page .'8) 
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lhe Nation's Health 


Labor Looks to New Congress for Action 








By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 











STRIKE LOSSES IN 1948 
INCREASE THIRTY-FOLD; 
LOSS IN PRODUCTION 
THREATENS NATIONAL SECURITY 


Pa you see the headlines? 
Can’t you just hear the shrieking of 


the radio commentators—not to men- 
tion the howls of outraged Congress- 
men if there actually were over a bil- 
lion man-days of work lost as a result 
of strikes in a-single year? But on 
the basis of a five-day week and a 
fifty-week year, 1,075,000,000 man- 
days of work are lost each year in the 
United States through bad health— 
thirty-one times the amount lost last 
year through strikes.* 

Every year 325,000 people die in 
the United States who could be saved 
if they could get the health and 
medical services they need. 

The cost to the nation’s wealth each 
year through sickness and partial and 
total xdisability equals $27,000,000,- 
000. 

Thesé startling facts were brought 
forcefully to the attention of the na- 
tion in a report to President Truman 
by Oscar Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator. This report was 
based on the findings of the National 
Health Assembly held in Washington 
last May. More than 800 profes- 
sional and community ‘leaders—in- 
cluding labor representatives—par- 
ticipated in this assembly &hd con- 
tributed to the development of this 
report. Ws 

The report goes on to analyze the 
reasons for the United States’ failure 
to live up to its possibilities in terms 
e agree that 1,000 man-days lost because of 
trike may have a more serious effect on 
iuction than the same amount of time lost 
use of bad health since the strike may 


le up some key industrial process. But 
ainly the difference is not in a ratio of one 


nirty-one. —N.H.C, 


Sserer7ur* 
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of good health and proposes a ten- 
year program to meet the nation’s 


health needs. 


For example, there is the matter 
of medical manpower. We have cnly 
about 80 per cent as many physicians 
as we need in the United States. 
Even with present plans for expan- 
sion of doctors’ training, 1960 will 
find us still about 20 per cent short, 
just as we are today, because the ex- 
pansion plans barely keep pace with 
population growth. If there should 
be sharply increased demands for the 
military—and it would seem obvious 
that plans should include this pos- 
sibility—we would be still worse off. 


ow many doctors do we need? 

Discarding idealistic require- 
ments in favor of the immediately 
practical, let's ask how many we now 
have in the areas with most nearly 
adequate supply. In the twelve states 
out of the forty-eight having the most 
favorable ratio, the average is one 
doctor to every 667 persons. If by 
1960 this average were to be obtained 
throughout the whole country, we 
would need 254,000 physicians. 
Even with the expanded facilities for 
medical education and with these 
facilities being used to full capacity, 
the prospect is for only 212.000 by 
that date. 

Other types of medical personnel 
are also in short supply. Using the 
same method of measurement as we 
applied to the number of doctors, we 
find that by 1960 we will need 113,- 
000 dentists. We need this number 
to bring all the states up to the 
average of the twelve best. Our most 
optimistic estimates show we will be 
about 23,000 short of this goal. 

According to the American Nurses 
Association, there is a current short- 
age of 42,000 nurses. By 1960 we 


would need 566,000 nurses to meet 
the present average of one to every 
280 population in the twelve best 
states. The prospect is for only 403,- 
000, leaving us with a shortage of 
163,000. 

There is an even more acute short- 
age of hospital facilities. The 900,- 
000 acceptable hospital beds that we 
have, outside of federal hospitals, are 
just about half the number required 
to meet present needs. The problem 
is further aggravated by the fact that 
the hospital facilities that we do have 
are not properly distributed. About 
40 per cent of the counties have no 
accept@ble general hospital at all. 

In many places where there are 
hospital facilities in existence at the 
present time, large segments of the 
population are denied their use be- 
cause they haven’t the money to pay 
for them, or because of restrictions 
on their use based on racial discrim- 
ination or segregation. 
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of this need through providing fed- 
eral aid for construction of hospitals, 
but many localities where the need 
is greatest cannot build hospitals 
either because they cannot raise the 
two-thirds of the cost as required by 
the act or because the income level 
of the people in the area is generally 
so low that continued support for the 
hospital cannot be assured once it is 
constructed. 


As the report to the President 
points out, even with the $75,000,000 
yearly made available under this pro- 
gram, when matched with the $150,- 
000,000 local money, hospital con- 
struction is provided at a rate that 
will meet the needs of 1946 in 1986 
—forty years too late! This docu- 
ments and confirms the position the 
American Federation of Labor ex- 
pressed in hearings held on this bill 
when it was before Congress two 
years ago. 


This historic report is explicit and 
forthright in pointing out that one 
of the major contributing factors in 
our national failure to meet health 
needs lies in the prevailing method 
of meeting the cost of medical care 
on the individual and fee-for-service 
method of payment. It shows clearly 
that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween poverty and poor health. It 
shows how people are driven to 
poverty through sickness and how 
through poverty they are denied ac- 
cess to medical treatment and care. 

The report demonstrates conclu- 
sively what has long been the con- 
tention of the American. Federation 
of Labor—that this affects not only 
those in the lowest income group but 
in some respects even more seriously 
affects those of moderate income. A 
thirty days’ illness requiring hospital 
care with related doctors’ and nurses’ 
fees can easily cost $1000. Bills of 
$2000 and $3000 are by no means 
exceptional. 


So-called “voluntary” insurance 
plans, such as those provided under 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, will not 
meet the need for three main reasons: 
(1) the benefits offered are not ade- 
quate to the modern needs of promo- 
ting the best health—especially in the 
field of preventive care; (2) the 
plans can never hope to cover more 
than a fraction of the population; 
(3) they have the poorest coverage 
where the need is the greatest. 
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The Hill-Burton Act is meeting part 





W* ARE not criticizing Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield as such. They 
are good so far as they go, though 
there is an increasing tendency for 
doctors and hospitals to add special 
charges to patients having such pro- 
tection. For example, if John Smith 
has a Blue Cross membership that 
covers hospital costs up to $5 per day, 
the hospital will refuse him the use 
of a ward bed or semi-private room 
even if his illness is of a nature that 
does not require the first-class ac- 
commodations. 

On discharge from the hospital Mr. 
Smith is presented with a bill that 
frequently requires as large a cash 
outlay as he would have had to pay 
had he had no such “protection.” 
The Blue Cross and Blue Shield pro- 
grams are showing a tendency to 
degenerate into cash indemnity pro- 
grams. They assure the hospital and 
doctor- that they will get their bills 
paid, but they fail to assure the pa- 
tient that he will be adequately and 
properly cared for. 

These criticisms are not made ex- 
clusively by labor and consumer 
General Paul R. Hawley, 


groups. 





M.D., formerly head of the Vetera:.’ 
Administration and now chief exec. 
tive officer of the Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield Commissions, in an addre:s 
last June to a conference of pre-i- 
dents and other officers of state mei- 
ical associations, referred to the 
“double talk and double dealing with 
the voluntary non-profit prepayment 
plans” on the part of the medical 
profession. He warned: 


“The demand for more comprehen- 
sive medical care, and for an effective 
means of budgeting its costs, has 
grown, within ten years, from a whis- 
per to aroar. Our people will not be 
denied much longer.” 


Much the same criticism can pro- 
perly be made against the “health 
insurance” provisions now being in- 
cluded in many collective-bargaining 
agreements, which provide cash pay- 
ment in case of sickness. They are 
surely better than nothing and repre- 
sent in most instances the best that 
is obtainable at present. But they 
can never be accepted as a substitute 
for health insurance that provides 
medical care and treatment. Only a 
few unions (Continued on Page 34) 















On January 1, President P. J. Morrin 
of the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers will become president 
emeritus of that great union, of which 
he has been the leader for many years. 

Mr. Morrin is one of the most highly 
regarded figures iri the American labor 
movement. He has attended American 
Federation of Labor conventions for 
many years. 

Succeeding him in the presidency of 
the Iron Workers will be John H. 
Lyons, who has been the union’s gen- 
eral secretary in recent years. 

The office of president emeritus was 
created for Mr. Morrin by the recent 
St. Louis convention of the Iron 
Workers. The delegates praised him 
highly and adopted a resolution ap- 

_pointing him to this office for life. 

The convention directed the union’s 
officers to contract with Mr. Morrin 
to pay him $25,000 a year. Under the 
agreement he is to give the union “his 
best advice and counsel” whenever 
called upon. As president emeritus 
Mr. Morrin will also be provided with 
an automobile for his personal use as 
well as $20 a day for expenses. 



































P. J. Morrin Steps Down 






































MR. MORRIN 








Under Mr. Morrin’s guidance the 
Iron Workers’ membership has grown 
from 18,000 to more than 100,000. 
Wage rates have increased vastly. The 
union’s funds now exceed $8,000,000, 
a report to the convention disclosed. 
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STOP PLAYING FAVORITES! 


Distribution of Shipbuilding Is Unfair 





By JAMES A. BROWNLOW 


Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department 


N World War I and World War II, 
the members of the affiliated un- 
ions of the American Federation 

of Labor gave their fullest service to 
the building of the naval and mer- 
chant vessels so necessary to victory. 

Of equal importance, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has always 
advocated and fought for an ade- 
quate Navy and merchant marine 
before a national emergency arose. 

At long last, the American people 
are beginning to appreciate the ab- 
solute necessity of an adequate Navy 
and merchant marine particularly— 
for our Navy, Army and Air Force, 
in the final analysis, are not any 
stronger than the supply ships that 
keep them going in wartime. 

The American people are awaken- 
ing to the need for an adequate mer- 
chant marine, consisting of American 
ships, manned by American seamen 
and built by American workmen in 
American shipyards. 

We are showing signs that we 
realize that our peacetime needs as 
the leading industrial nation on earth 
and our national security make it 
imperative that we do not repeat the 
mistakes made after World War I, 
when we permitted the Navy and 
private shipyards to fall into disuse, 
and as a result, it was necessary to 
build new yards and train new 
mechanics, to reestablish a Navy and 
merchant marine in preparation for 
World War II. . 

Because of the international tension 
existing today—a period of- great 
uncertainty—the following is an un- 
challengeable conclusion: there ought 
to be at all times sufficient employes 
engaged in the private shipyards and 
Navy yards to be able to meet im- 
mediately any national emergency 
and, because of experience, to be able 
to train a rapidly expanding force 
of employes which might be required 
during war. ' 
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The Navy Department recognized 
the validity of the foregoing when, 
in its very recent awards to private 
and naval shipyards, it announced a 
policy of “preserving a balance be- 
tween the private and Naval ship- 
yards to insure that a minimum 
nucleus of the ship design and ship- 
building capacity in the private’ yards 
will be kept available in the interests 
of national security.” 

However commendable this policy 
is, the undisputed and unfortunate 
fact is, however, that in its awards 
to private shipyards, the Navy De- 
partment did not assign a single ship 
for construction or conversion to a 
Gulf, a Great Lakes or a West Coast 
private shipyard. Not one to these 
yards, not one to preserve essential 
design, personnel and vital shipbuild- 
ing skills in these yards, but every 
award to a few East Coast shipyards 
which are already engaged on numer- 
ous Maritime Commission and private 
contracts! 

So much for the Navy Department’s 
awards of naval vessels to the private 
shipyards. 


ow look at the actions of the 

Maritime Commission. It had the 
letting of contracts for five passenger 
vessels, two costing $25,000,000 each 
and three $10,000,000 each. It 
awarded the first two passenger liners 
to Bethlehem Steel, Shipbuilding Divi- 
sion, Quincy, Massachusetts, and the 
other three to the New York Ship- 
building Corporation, Camden, New 
Jersey. It is understood that the 
Maritime Commission is considering 
the construction of a $65,000,000 
passenger ship and an additional 
twelve passenger-cargo vessels. 

Who will be awarded the super- 
liner and the twelve passenger-cargo 
ships? On the basis of past perfor- 
mance, presumably these will also be 
given to a few shipyards situated 


along the Northeastern Atlantic Coast. 

Not a shipyard on the South At- 
lantic, the Gulf, the Great Lakes or 
the Pacific Coast is apparently to be 
assigned a single ship! 

So much for the Maritime Com- 
mission’s awards of passenger and 
passenger-cargo ships. 


A” now note the allocation of 
steel, under a voluntary agree- 
ment between the steel companies and 
the United States government, for the 
building of sixty-three tankers, now 
actively under construction or on 
firm orders, and eighteen for which 
proposals had been submitted — a 
total of eighty-one. There are 40,000 
tons of steel per month allocated for 
these tankers, scarce, very scarce 
steel, and for very much needed 
tankers. And who will construct 
these tankers? It is almost unneces- 
sary to ask. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Ship- 
building Division, has thirty-two un- 
der contract. 

The Sun Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company of Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, has another fifteen under con- 
tract. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, which is 
to build the 65,000-ton aircraft car- 
rier for the Navy, has another eleven 
tankers. 

And so it goes. 

With the total amount of steel 
available at the time already allocated, 
and the tankers contracted for, ship- 
yards not on this preferred list will 
simply not participate in the tanker 
program. 

There was not a West Coast ship- 
yard granted a ton of steel for a 
tanker, obviously because it had no 
contract to build a tanker. 

True, these contracts for tankers 
are not let by the Maritime Commis- 
sion, but (Continued on Page 37) 
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By GEORGE M. HARRISON 


ECEMBER 29 next will mark 
D the forty-ninth anniversary of 
the founding of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. The struggle 
to form a union of railway clerical 
workers—for it was indeed a struggle 
—was unspectacular but 
not without considerable 
personal sacrifice on the 
part of many of the pio- 
neers of the movement. 
The fanfare, mass meet- 
ings, strikes and lockouts 
that so often accompany 
the organization of a new 
group of workers were con- 
spicuously absent during 
the formative days of our 
union, for the very good 
reason that railway clerks 
were then so unenthusiastic 
about organizing that it 
was some time before much opposi- 
tion from railway management was 
aroused; and when the fury of the 
bosses did let loose, the new union 
was too weak to resist it. 
It was twenty years before the 


B.R.C. had gained enough following 
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‘to exert a substantial influence upon 


the wages and conditions of the em- 
ployes it represented, and its sudden 
growth in 1918-19 resulted from gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads 
during World War I. 

I mention our humble be- 
ginning and the long strug- 
ble to establish a union 
among railroad clerical 
workers in the hope that it 
will give encouragement to 
those unions which are en- 
deavoring today to organ- 
ize white-collar workers in 
other industries and in mis- 
cellaneous trades and call- 
ings. For they need help. 
Clerical workers in general 
have been difficult to organ- 

Until comparatively 
recent years they were in- 
different to trade union organiza- 
tion, and even after seeing the gains 
made by organized workers and 
learning the value of collective bar- 
gaining, as a class they have often 
lacked the urge to organize. 
Despite the fact that railway clerks 


were “exposed” to trade union or- 
ganization by working in an indus- 
try where collective bargaining had 
been established for years, we wrestled 
with many of the same problems and 
encountered much the same _ re- 
sistance that other unions face today 
in organizing white-collar workers. 
The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
was founded at Sedalia, Missouri. 
Why not St. Louis—second largest 
railroad terminal in the country, less 
than 200 miles away—or Chicago, 
New York, Pittsburgh or any of a 
score of other large railroad terminals 
where railway clerks worked and lived 
by the thousands; where one would 
think that discontent over the uncon- 
scionably long hours they worked 
and the pitifully low wages they re- 
ceived would be more apt to crystal- 
lize into action for organization than 
in a small city in central Missouri? 
It is noteworthy that of the approx- 
imately 100 local unions formed dur- 
ing the four years following the first 
one, founded at Sedalia, nearly 40 
per cent were chartered in relatively 
small railroad terminals like Sedalia. 
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But there was another reason why 
Sedalia became the birthplace of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. There 
were, of course, many clerks thtough- 
out the country who, like our found- 
ing fathers—J. F. Riley, R. E. Fisher 
and Frederick O. Withers, the latter 
the only one surviving and still an 
active member—realized the need of 
organization and visualized the bene- 
fits to be gained by collective bargain- 
ing. But there was a union cigar- 
maker in Sedalia. His name was 
Behrens. 

E. T. Behrens was not only a union 
card carrier; he was an agitator for 
labor organization. His cigar store 
was a meeting place for railroad 
workers. When Riley, Fisher and 
Withers complained about the long 
hours they worked and the wages they 
received, Behrens suggested that do- 
ing something to change conditions 
would be better than griping about 
them. He offered his workshop as a 
meeting place if his clerk customers 
wanted to get together to discuss the 
possibilities of forming a union. When 
they decided to make a try of it, Mr. 
Behrens drafted a union constitu- 
tion. The new union was christened 
the Order of Railway Clerks of 


America. 


LMOST immediately the organiza- 
tion became affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Lodges were soon organized in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Little Rock. 
By 1901 there were twenty locals 
in the United States and Canada. 
Headquarters of the new “interna- 
tional” union was moved to Kansas 
city, which was done without benefit 
of a moving van, going along in a 
couple of suitcases with the personal 
eflects of Riley and Fisher, who 
meantime had been fired for their 
trade union activities along with 
Withers. 

The initial affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor didn’t 
last long. Although the records are 
not too clear on the point, the sever- 
ance of affiliation in 1901 was prob- 
ably due to economic circumstances. 
It was renewed in 1908. 

In 1902 came the first lockout. 
Ordered by officers of the Michigan 
Central Railroad to sever their affilia- 
tion with the union, some twenty 
clerks at the Buffalo Freight Station 
and yards told the management to 
jump off Niagara Falls—or some- 
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thing to that effect—and were run 
off their jobs. The old records of 
what happened are so. meager and 
obscure it is reasonable to assume 
that the twenty elerks | Sought other 
occupations. The ugion, unfortunate- 
ly, was too weak to*give them any 
support in their courageous effort to 
establish recognition. 

Throughout the country individual 
members were being fired with such 
regularity that the union practically 
went: underground. Meetings were 
held, if at all, at the homes of mem- 
bers or in obscure halls, but in spite 
of these efforts at secrecy spies were 
frequently seen hanging around near- 
by. 

Under these conditions the organi- 
zation did not flourish. In spite of 
management opposition, however, it 
did grow. But its growth was spotty. 
By the end of 1905, 180 lodges had 
been chartered, but only 74 of them 
had been able to make a go of it. 
These were scattered all over the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 

In only one large terminal had the 
clerks succeeded in doing a first- 
rate job of organizing and it was 
there — New Orleans — that it first 
established recognition. In October, 
1906, a local working agreement was 
negoitated between clerks of the 
Illinois Central and the superintend- 
ent of the railroad. 


In the same year the first strike oc- 
curred. It was against the Southern 
Pacific Company, on the lines from 
New Orleans to El Paso, which had 
refused to negotiate with the union on 
wages and working conditions. Al- 
though the strike was lost, it was a 
costly one to the railroad, and it 
proved for the first time that railway 
clerical workers possessed economic 
power of considerable proportions. 

By 1909 organization on the New 
Haven Railroad had progressed to the 
point where the clerks were able to 
secure their first system-wide working 
agreement. 

With successes few and far be- 
tween, the organization maintained 
a rather precarious existence and 
had only about 6,000 members at the 
outbreak of World War I. When 
the railroads broke down under the 
wartime demand for transportation 
and the government took over, clerks 
came into the union in large num- 
bers. There was no longer the fear 
of reprisal, and it quickly became 
obvious that the government couldn’t 


operate. the railroads, fight a war and 
at the same time look after the inter- 
ests of individual railway workers. 
With the return of the railroads to 
their private owners after the war, 


_ the membership went down under the 


impact of the open-shop drive of the 
1920s as rapidly as it had gone up. 
By 1925 a bare 90,000 members re- 
mained. 

But those 90,000 were trade union- 
ists. They were made of the stuff 
that builds labor solidarity. Those 
90,000 members formed the nucleus 
of what is today the largest member 
in the family of railway labor or- 
ganizations and the largest union of 
white-collar workers in the world. 


During the last two decades the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks—now 
the short title for Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes—has acquired a place in 
the front ranks of the American 
labor movement. It is justly proud 
of the contribution it has made not 
only in improving the wages and con- 
ditions of its own members, but to 
the growth of the entire labor move- 
ment and the developments in social 


progress. 


N THE anti-union crusade of the 
1920s the railroads became the 
battleground of a fight by manage- 
ment to supplant legitimate unions 
with company unions. The unions 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—the B.R.C., the shop- 
craft unions and the Maintenance of 
Way Brotherhood—took the brunt of 
this fight, and before it was ended 
these unions had been deprived of 
their bargaining rights on many of 
the largest railway systems in the 
country. Crooked elections, coercion 
and bribery of employes, rather than 
a desire on their part to change rep- 
resentation, resulted in depriving 
probably half a million workers of 
genuine representation. 


This crookedest of all employers’ 
tricks to defeat collective bargaining 
was completely stamped out on the 
railroads largely as a result of a now 
famous lawsuit brought by the B.R.C. 
against the Texas and New Orleans 
Railroad. 

The B.R.C. was denied recognition 
by the railroad (with which it had 
long held a contract), the company 
seeking by this act to escape negotia- 
tion on a (Continued on Page 26) 
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VER since the end of the 
war, the debate on pro- 
ductivity has gained mo- 
mentum. Is productivity 
of American industry on 

the increase or on the decrease? Are 
working men and women turning out 
a fair day’s work or are they a bunch 
of slackers? If productivity has 
declined, who is responsible for it 
and what could be done about it? If, 
on the other hand, it is rising, who is 
to gain from such an improvement 
and to what extent? And for that 
matter, how do you tell whether pro- 
ductivity is going up or down? 

The questions raised are many and 
varied. In themselves they testify 
to the complexity of the subject. In- 
deed, it is clear that those who debate 
productivity generally have very dif- 
ferent things in mind. 

Some think of productivity as a 
measure of performance of the econ- 
omy as a whole. Others think of 
productivity in terms of individual 
industries or plants. Some business- 
men, in their public orations, speak 
as though the whole matter of pro- 
ductivity had to do with the degree 
of application of workers to their 
jobs. At other times, the concept of 
productivity is used as though it were 
a measure of the degree of efficiency 
achieved in production. The dic- 
tionary merely tells us that this word 
stands for “quality or state of being 
productive.” One thing common to 
all these concepts of productivity is 
the desire to portray someone’s ability 
to produce or the rate at which pro- 
duction is carried on. 

When a person works with his 
hands, pretty much without the use 
of tools, making the same article day 
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By LAZARE TEPER 


in, day out, fashioning it from the 
raw materials which he himself ob- 
tains, it is relatively easy to deter- 
mine his productivity. It could be 
expressed, for example, by relating 
his output to the length of time spent 
at wofk. If the workman were to im- 
prove his skill and manual dexterity 
over a period of time, he could take 
less time to make the finished article. 
We could then say that his produc- 
tivity, i.e., his ability to turn out work, 
improved. 

Let us say, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, that our worker is a primitive 
potter who shapes simple vessels of 
uniform shape and design out of clay 
dug out by himself. We could meas- 
ure his productivity by counting the 
number of pots he turns out on the 
average in a day’s work, or in an 
hour’s time. We could readily in- 
terpret increases or: declines in his 
output as changes in productive effi- 
ciency. 

But should he decide, on the spur 
of the moment, to decorate his earth- 
enware with scrolls of molded clay, 
his hourly output would decline be- 
cause of the additional work involved. 
Yet the potter’s ability to produce is 
not affected by such change and con- 
tinues to remain at the high levels of 
prior achievement. The change in 
the nature of the product, however, 
no longer permits us to evaluate the 
changes in the hourly output as 
changes in the potter’s efficiency. 

The problem of measuring our pot- 
ter’s productivity is simple when com- 
pared with the task in modern plants 
and industries. It does help to il- 
luminate, however, the hazard of un- 
sophisticated interpretation of statis- 
tics. Many factors may bring about 


a rise or decline in the potter’s hourly 
output other than changes in his own 
efficiency. 

Some of his time may be spent in 
maintenance and repair of his work- 
shop. When he is so engaged, it is 
likely that fewer pieces of pottery will 
be produced per hour, even though 
his efficiency in performing identical 
tasks has in no way been affected. 

In a similar fashion, our potter may 
decide to confine his activities to 
building shapes and leave the digging 
of clay to someone else. Two courses 
are open to him—he can either hire 
someone to dig the clay or he can 
purchase it from an outside supplier. 
In both instances his total production 
of finished earthenware would in- 
crease to the same extent. 

However, when he employs a dig- 
ger, one who is just as efficient as he 
himself is at digging clay, their com- 
bined output of finished earthenware 
per man-hour of work would remain 
the same as when the potter both dug 
and shaped the clay by himself. On 
the other hand, if he were to pur- 
chase the clay, the output per man- 
hour of his enterprise would show an 
increase. - 


T BECOMES ‘apparent from this dis- 
I cussion that we must draw a dis- 
tinction between efficiency of per- 
forming a specific, unchanged work 
assignment and the performance of 


an enterprise as a whole. The latter 
is readily affected by changes in the 
nature of the product . (including 
changes in its quality or care ex- 
ercised in its manufacture), by the 
amount of labor devoted to main- 
tenance, repair and construction of 
productive facilities, and by the 
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degree to which parts and supplies 
are obtained from outside sources, as 
well as by technological advances in 
manufacturing methods and proce- 
dures. 

A comparison between output and 
man-hours spent at work need not 
at all reflect the changes in industry’s 
productive efficiency. For that mat- 
ter, since over the period of years 
there has taken place an unmistakable 
improvement in the product design 
and usefulness on the one hand, and 
on the other an increase in the in- 
tegration of manufacturing functions 
as a result of the growth of large- 
scale business, the ratios between out- 
put and man-hours grossly understate 
the true increase in the ability of our 
economy to produce. 

There is no disagreement, however, 
that over a period of several genera- 
tions our ability to produce, the very 
rate of our productive activity, has 
grown considerably. Our technolog- 
ical advances have been spectacular 
and our ways of doing things have 
improved. The very volume of in- 
dustrial production today, when com- 
pared, for example, with that at the 
turn of the century, speaks of progress. 

We produce more food, more 
clothes, more household equipment 
and other consumer things than ever 
before. Although our labor force 
has increased with the growth of our 
population, we were able to reach new 
production goals by working fewer 
hours and by eliminating child labor 
from industry (just think of the in- 
creased numbers of our youth who 
now enjoy high school and college 
education!). The level of our 
achievement was highlighted during 
the late war when we were able, as 
the arsenal of democracy, to supply 
our own forces and those of our 
allies and still maintain a high stand- 
ard of living at home for the great 
masses of our population. 

It is this improved ability to pro- 
duce that has made our- improved 
living standards possible; hence the 
importance of rising productivity to 
all Americans of whatever walk of 


life. 

The debate on productivity was 
spurred on during the war because 
some indices of changes in output 
per man-hour in individual indus- 
trie: registered declines. For labor’s 
foes this proved a sufficient excuse 
to raise a hue and cry of alleged la- 
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bor inefficiency. The partisan use of 
crude statistical information by anti- 
labor circles was highlighted by ad- 
missions made by many industrial 
experts (economists, statisticians and 
engineers) that few plants actually 
possessed any quantitative informa- 
tion on labor efficiency. 

It is difficult even under the best 
of circumstances to evaluate the ef- 
fect of any single factor on the ad- 
vances—or declines—in productivity. 


‘In the field of productivity the task is 


all the more complicated since the 
methods and the skill with which to 
carry it through are largely lacking. 
Indeed, as we have shown, many 
elements unrelated to the efficiency of 
performance of an enterprise may 
affect the ratio of output to man- 
hours in either direction. 


DD BEHAVIOR of output to man- 

hour relationship under the 
stress of war, however is not un- 
expected. The very nature of indus- 
try’s endeavor changes in response 
to war needs. Plants which used to 
manufacture goods for civilian con- 
sumption begin to turn out articles 
of very different character to supply 
the armed forces. Where automo- 
biles were produced, tanks are manu- 
factured. Where light shoes were 
made for everyday wear, heavy army 
boots are now turned out. General 
shortages of raw material force the 
use of substitutes. Product redesign 
is common. The whole organization 
of industry suffers from cataclysmic 
spasms. 

Even though American industry 
successfully overcame its wartime 
handicaps by developing new pro- 
duction techniques, the very charac- 
ter of rapid change was prone to up- 
set the usual statistics. 

The available statistical material 
on production also contributed to the 
general confusion. Most of the avail- 
able figures on production related to 
the major types of finished products. 
In wartime such products might have 
played a lesser role in the total out- 
put of an industry to the extent that 
some of its productive capacity was 
diverted to the manufacture of other 
goods, including war material and 
semi-manufactured goods (such as 
repair parts). 

These products would not. how- 
ever, be reflected in the published 
figures of the industry’s output, al- 
though the employes engaged in their 


manufacture would be counted in the 
data on employment. 

One may well ask, at this point, 
what significance do figures have 
which show the relationship, over a 
period of time, between output and 
employment? Clearly they are not 
directly related to _productive effi- 
ciency, and one would do well to 
avoid the sin of commission in using 
them as such. . 

They do offer, however, a crude 
indicator of industrial demand for 
manpower. We learn from such 
data, for example, that a particular 
industry needs more or less man- 
hours to complete a unit of product. 
Of course, it may not be exactly the 
same product as that turned out in 
the past. The industry might have 
changed its method of operation. 
But whatever the causes, the figures 
are apt to indicate the change in the 
demand for labor. 

Of course, we do not know whether 
workers of the same or different skill, 
aptitude or ability are in demand 
now as heretofore. Nevertheless, the 
global figure gives us some idea of 
industry's need for manpower. 

The impossibility of obtaining a 
precise measure of industrial produc- 
tivity throws into focus the difficulty 
of answering general questions about 
the efficiency with which industry 
operates. Historically, as we noted, 
the trend is in an upward direction. 
There is actually no reason to suppose 
that this general trend was inter- 
rupted. A considerable body of opin- 
ion held that large-scale advances in 
industrial efficiency took place during 
the war, even though this fact could. 
not always be demonstrated statisti- 
cally. 

Today, when we stand on the 
threshold of an atomic age, there is 
no reason to suppose that we have 
reached the impasse of technological 
progress. Our future advances, just 
as in the past, will depend on the 
continued process of invention, on in- 
dustrial adaptation of new methods 
er techniques, on the skills and apti- 
tudes and application of workers, 
and on improvements in managerial 
functions. 

_ Although the increased ability of 
the industry to produce creates the 
condition for basic improvement 
in the general standard of living, the 
benefits of such progress are not 
automatically distributed to the work- 
er-participants in the industrial pro- 
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cess or, for that matter, to the con- 
sumers. With the development of 
large-scale business, an increased 
number of articles are priced in ac- 
cordance with a consciously deter- 
mined price policy. Prices develop 
a definite tendency to “stick,” to lag 
behind technical advances. The con- 
sumers do not, therefore, automatical- 
ly benefit by price reductions. 

Nor do workers get an automatic 
increase in compensation when in- 
dustrial productivity is stepped up. 
Even when their compensation is 
based on some incentive plan, in- 
crease in production does not always 
yield an increase in take-home pay. 


Eby some incentive schemes, 
even though the worker increases 
his output ten-fold, he can never 
double his pay. When job content or 
work tasks are changed, resulting in 
larger output, the worker does not-al- 
ways benefit in increased compensa- 
tion, even though the particular 
change is not accompanied by the in- 
stallation of new or improved equip- 


ment. And, of course, there is even 
less direct relationship between a 
worker’s wage and his efficiency when 
he is compensated on a time, rather 
than on an incentive, basis. 

Whatever is the source of increased 
industrial efficiency, the division of 
resultant savings among the different 
participants does not yield itself to 
a formula. The medium of intelligent 
collective bargaining, when labor and 
management can appraise whatever. 
information of statistical character is 
available with qualitative evaluation 
and informed judgments, offers the 
sole basis for mutually satisfactory 
adjustments. 

While discussing the positive 
aspects of advances in productive 
efficiency one cannot ignore the other 
side of the medal. While benefitting 
the economy as a whole, advances in 
industrial efficiency may, and fre- 
quently do, bring in their wake tech- 
nological unemployment. Even when 
such effects are temporary, they cause 
real hardship to the affected workers. 
Too frequently in the past employers, 
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IT IS NOW time to plan your 

union’s winter program. A definite 

program serves to stir up the interest 

of all the members and provides defi- 

nite goals against which to check 

progress. An important measure of 

union management is to give each 

member of the union some respon- 

sible work to do for the organization. 

This procedure enables the individual 

member to develop personal concern 

for the progress of the union. 

* 

THE LABOR movement is no 

longer an organization of persons 
whose interests and views can be 
ignored by those determining na; 

tional and international policies. le 
bor has a responsibility in connection 
with national and international poli- 

cies. Labor constitutes a numerically 

large proportion of our citizenry. In 
accord with democratic principles, 
the influence of organized labor can 
be in proportion to our wisdom and 

our representative character. 


IN SPITE of present employment 
gains, the situation this year makes a 
sad contrast with last year. In 
August of last year unemployment 
had almost reached its post-depres- 
sion low point. Estimates showed 
8,520,000 then out of work. In Au- 
gust, 1938, with 11,031,000 out of 
work, unemployment was 2,500,000 
above last year. With unemployment 
at this high figure, wage cuts in any 
important industry would have a very 
serious retarding effect on the incip- 
ient business recovery. 
* 
PERSONS WHO have been self- 
supporting during the period of their 
productive years have a right to look 
forward to honorable old age free 
from the humiliation of dependence. 
All employed persons should have an 
equal right to old-age insurance. 
* 

A COMPREHENSIVE aational 
health program must be built. If we 
can overcome the fanatical hostility 
of a section of the medical fraternity 
and educate the public on the need 
for such a program, we can promise 
good health to a far greater propor- 
tion of our people than have it today. 
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while preaching the doctrine of 
higher productivity and technologi-al 
advancement, operated without re. 
gard of the effect of such advan-es 
on their workers. No wonder that 
such an attitude, which fails to rec g- 
nize the stake an’ individual worker 
has in his job, leads to low morale, 
dissatisfaction and resistance to 
change. 

The man faced with the possibility 
of elimination of his job or his skills 
feels that his whole future existence 
ie threatened. He finds little relief 
in the realization that his misfortune 
is accompanied by a general social 
advance. 

The fear of technological displace- 
ment need not, however, threaten 
progress once the worker is assured 
that he, as an individual, will not 
suffer through it. Labor-manage- 
ment cooperation, developed through 
established collective bargaining 
procedures, is the soundest way of 
insuring it. Once the question of 
job security is not at issue, the real 
road to industrial progress is laid. 
The considerable body of know-how 
which workers have, but are normally 
hesitant to offer management, can 


be tapped to the benefit of all. 


In the period between the first and 
second World Wars, such labor-man- 
agement cooperation was established 
in many cases. The unions showed 
a healthy interest in management 
problems. A notable case occured 
when the New York Dressmakers’ 
Joint Board of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in- 
corporated in its agreement with em- 
ployers rules and regulations to 
promote greater efficiency. During 
the war the experience of successful 
labor-management committees fur- 
ther indicated what can be done in 
this direction once collective bargain- 
ing develops mutual trust and con- 
fidence. 

Much needs to be done in the way 
of research around the problems of 
industrial productivity. The ques- 
tions are many and varied. They 
stem from the universal desire to find 


the clue to a better standard of living.” 


We need studies not only about how 
to measure productive efficiency, but 
additional investigations of causes, 
effects and by-products of such 
changes as well. In the meantime, 
little can be accomplished by accusa- 
tions and name-calling. 
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MR. AXTELL 


Y FIRST recollection of An- 
drew Furuseth goes back to a 
day in May, 1908, at the 

office of the Seamen’s Branch of the 
Legal Aid Society in New York City. 
Leonard McGee was attorney in 
charge then and I was just a new 
clerk. 

Tall and gaunt, wearing a baggy 
blue suit and an old felt hat, Andy 
walked in and said: 

“Is Mr. Abbott in?” 

The stenographer, who had been 
there longer than I, replied: 

“No, Mr. Abbott left the Legal Aid 
Society last December.” 

“Well,” declared Andy, “I wanted 
to see him about this report that the 
Society got out about crimping.” 

The day before I had been aboard 
a German ship to investigate the com- 
plaint of some Chinese seamen. Mr. 
McGee was planning io get Carl 
Schurz, attorney at the German con- 
sulate, to use his influence with the 


consul to see to it that the miserable. 


working and living conditions of the 
Chinese were improved. Their wages 
were only $6 a month and they were 
on duty twelve hours a day. 

The vessel was a tramp. Its officers 
were German, its ownership Amer- 
ican. The crew had been signed on 
in Shanghai and they were to be paid 
off at that port. Mr. McGee had 
found out that “it’s all up to the con- 
sul.” 

I told Mr. Furuseth (he had care- 
fully written out the spelling of his 
name for me) of the observations on 
this vessel which I had made. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s the trouble. 
The seamen are at the mercy of their 
consul or his clerk. Even an Amer- 
ican seaman has to petition the court 
and swear that he is a pauper in 
order to get into court here. The 
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ANDY FURUSETH 
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By SILAS B. AXTELL 








reason I have come here to the Legal 
Aid Society is that the Legal Aid 
lawyers can work without fees.” 
Andy had not come with a case 
but with a request that we get afli- 
davits about the practice of paying 
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seamen’s wages before they were 
earned. 

These “wages” the seamen them- 
selves never received. They were 
paid to “crimps,” the crooked board- 
ing house operators who supplied the 
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Furuseth the determined scrapper as he appeared in his later years 





sailors to the captains of vessels about 
to sail. 


Several times a day for a week 


Andy came into our office, bringing 
with him seamen of various nation- 
alities. During that week I learned 
about the aoctorious Shanghai Brown 
of Brooklyn and Tommy Moore of 
Buenos Aires. 

Andy was accumulating evidence, 
in the form of sworn statements, to 
prove to certain members of Congress 
that his charges against crimps and 
crimping were absolutely true. 

After that, Gus Brown, the agent 
of the Eastern Gulf Sailors Associa- 
tion, would telephone or send up a 
note introducing a seaman who had 
been victimized. But more often he 
would bring along the sailor himself 
and we would prepare a statement 
showing how. the man had been 
drugged and shanghaied aboard a 
vessel at a miserable wage and for a 
long voyage. It was the same story 
every day. 

Nearly all the offending vessels 
were foreign ships. The food aboard 
them was terrible. The men’s quar- 
ters were full of vermin. And the 
seamen could not go to court to seek 
redress. : 

We got up quite a correspondence 
with Andy. When I finally got admit- 
ted to the bar in 1910 and became the 


attorney in charge of the Seamen’s 


Branch of the Legal Aid Society, I 
opened a special file for the president 
of the International Seamen’s Union 
of America. In a few months I be- 
came so interested in the determina- 
tion and plans of Andrew Furuseth 
that when I was ‘offered a position 
with the National Biscuit Company at 
more than twice the salary I was get- 
ting at the Legal Aid, I refused to 
take it and continued sending out 
demand letters on the formidable sta- 
tionery of the Society, to try to get 
some sort of justice for the 3,000 to 
4,000 sailors who applied to us for 


aid each year. 


I remember Andy was pariiodtaity 
interested in the case of one Nor- 
wegian boy who had been trussed in 
handcuffs to the boom of a barken- 
tine. She happened to be an Amer- 
ican boat and the seaman had been 
put aboard by Tommy Moore, the im- 
famous crimp of Buenos Aires. Olsen 
had refused to clean up some paint 
that had been spilled by another man 
on an earlier watch. The sadistic 
master, not content with putting him 
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Seafaring in the old days. 
own experience the harshness of working conditions 


in irons, had strung him up until the 
circulation of his hands was shut off 
and his wrists were -deeply scarred 
by the pressure of the handcuffs. 

Andy told me that it was from such 
a ship as this that he himself had run 
away in Oregon. He had been chased 
and treed by bloodhounds. 

Andy wanted the boy to sue the 
master and owners for damages. 


“We must make it expensive for 
these things to occur,” he said. 


I became attorney for Andy’s union 
in 1916. It wasn’t until 1918, three 
years after the passage of the Sea- 
men’s Act, that we actually got before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was in the case of the bark- 
entine Rhine and the sailing ship 
Talus. The question was, “Can we 
make the Sheppard Steamship Com- 
pany, owners, pay again the wages 
that they had ‘advanced’ to the crew 
when they shipped them through 


Furuseth knew from his 


Tommy Moore in Buenos Aires?” 

The Supreme Court held that we 
could not. But a few months before 
the judges had upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the half-wage section of 
the Seamen’s Act. Andy was living 
at the old National Hotel on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in Washington. The 
British consul petitioned to file a 
brief, amicus curiae, in that case. And 
I said to Andy: 

“If the court will accept a brief in 
behalf of the British owners, why 
won't they accept a brief in behalf of 
the people of the United States?” 

Andy thought that the court would. 
Immediately he headed for the office 
of the Solicitor General of the United 
States. When the case came up for 
argument our government did file a 
brief. 

The Supreme Court held that, al- 
though the contract on the British 
ship Stratehearn provided that sea 
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men should receive no wages, except 
at the option of the master, until the 
end of the voyage, the Seamen’s Act 
had been passed before the vessel en- 
tered New Orleans, where the ship’s 
carpenter made his demand for half 
of his wages. Therefore, it was held, 
the owner had waived his constitu- 
tional right, there had been no fak- 
ing of property without due process of 
law, and so the doctrine of conditional 
entry was restated. 


NDY FURUSETH was a rigorous as 
A well as vigorous man. Before 
going to bed each night, he would 
draw a tub of cold water. In the 
morning he would get into that tub 
of cold water. He had a special rate 
at the hotel in 1918, on a monthly 
basis. The charge amounted to less 
than $1 a day. 

Andy refused steadfastly to take 
any more wages than an able sea- 
man could earn, which was scarcely 
enough to maintain a man ashore. 
He arose at 5:30 in the morning, ate 
his breakfast at 6 o’clock, and for 
the rest of the day ate at six-hour 
intervals. After dinner he would work 
far into the night, always striving to 
improve the lot of the sailor. 

The Seamen’s Act was the great 
accomplishment of his life. The bill 
was passed by the House and Senate 
in 1912, but so much pressure was 
brought to bear on President Taft 
by foreign governments that he re- 
frained from signing the measure. 
However, it became law when Wood- 
row Wilson signed it on March 4, 
1915. 

Because it gave seamen on foreign 
vessels the right to demand half their 
wages and opened the courts of the 
United States to them, without the 
prepayment of fees or costs, Con- 
gress directed the President to abro- 
gate all treaties with foreign nations. 
When the new treaties were written 
the State Department lawyers saw to 
it that no provisions that would inter- 
fere with the right of foreign seamen 
to demand half of their wages were 
permitted. 

\ndy was opposed to workmen’s 
co;mpensation as an exclusive remedy 
for seamen. But, of course, he wanted 
more than “maintenance and cure,” 
which was the provision under Article 
7 of the Laws of Oleron (Sixteenth 
Century), a restatement of ancient 
Phoenician law. Our courts had ap- 
plied the doctrine of assumption of 
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risk and contributory negligence in 
maritime accidents. “Andy tried to 
modify that rule in the Seamen’s Act, 
Section 20, but an unsympathetic Su- 
preme Court set it all at naught. 

The kind of law that Andy wanted 
was passed in June, 1920. Called the 
Jones Act, it was favored by Andy be- 
cause it not only modified the defense 
of contributory negligence but also 
made the eniployer liable for the 
negligence of every one of his crew 
members, 

In 1926 Andy went over to Geneva 
for a session of the I.L.0. I accom- 
panied -him. Andy hoped to get 
seamen of British and Scandinavian 
lands to favor the adoption of the 
principles embodied in the American 
Seamen’s Act. He did not succeed. 

We sailed from New York on the 
Leviathan. Andy had insisted on 
tourist quarters, but after climbing 
up and down to “D” deck in the 
stern two or three times, he yielded 
to my suggestion that we might be 
more comfortable in the second-class 
accommodations. The difference was 
only $40, and since it was at my re- 
quest that we moved, I had hoped 
that he would let me play host to that 
extent. Not Andy. He was 72 at the 
time of the trip. 

When we arrived in Geneva we 
found that the hotel where Andy had 
stayed on previous occasions was full. 
It was quite a walk to the next one. 
I offered to carry one of Andy’s heavy 
bags. But he squared his shoulders 
and strode off with the two bags, 
which would have taxed the muscles 
of a man of half his years and twice 
his weight. 

Andy’s last appearance before a 
Congressional committee was in 1936. 
He went before a subcommittee head- 
ed by Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
Jr., with a draft of a conditional rati- 
fication of the 1929 Maritime Treaty 
of. London. 

Some writer, in an article published 
a few years after Andy’s death, re- 
ferred to Andy’s “brown derby.” I 
am certain that Andy never wore a 
brown derby in the thirty years that 
I was counsel for the International 
Seamen’s Union. 

The only time I ever saw him with 
anything but an old felt hat on his 
head was in 1933. We were motor- 
ing back to Manhattan from White 
Plains, New York, one Sunday eve- 
ning in the spring of that year of 
depression. At that time the wages 


of.seamen were down to $35 a month 
on some American vessels. 

Six o'clock had come and Andy 
had to stop for his dinner. A wind 
of tornado force was blowing. Sud- 
denly Andy’s old felt hat went sailing 
over the rooftops on the Grand Con- 
course in The Bronx. After making 
certain that his hat had disappeared 
for good, Andy went into the restau- 
rant. That’s how he lost his old felt 
hat. On his way home he bought 
a cap. 

The most money Andy Furuseth 
ever managed to save, up to 1934, 
was $2000. Of this sum he sent $1800 
to his sister in Wisconsin to prevent 
foreclosure of the mortgage on her 
little farm. Poor as he was, he in- 
sisted upon reimbursing me out of 
his personal funds for the cost of 
translations of the Half-Wage Law 
into Chinese and Hindustani. The 
amount was $50. 

Between 1915 and 1917 wages of 
seamen on foreign vessels were in- 
creased four-fold through the Half- 
Wage Law. Our legal enforcement 
here of the Seamen’s Act ceased only 
when the foreign owners made favor- 
able collective. wage contracts with 
their organized seamen. 

Andy died in Washington on Jan- 
uary 22, 1938. His body lay in state 
in the rotunda of the great Depart- 
ment of Labor Building. I saw Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, Senators 
and Representatives bare their heads 
before his bier. 

On the first day of spring. 1938, 
in mid-Atlantic, Andy Furuseth’s 
ashes were buried far at sea. A crew, 
all of whose members belonged to the 
Seafarers International Union, stood 
at attention, while the captain. a 
member of the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots, read the service. 

American seamen and other Amer- 
icans could have used our lawmaking 
machinery to free the seamen from 
cruelty and bondage. But Andrew 
Furuseth, the great Norwegian, came 
here, saw the need and the opportu- 
nity—and it was he that did it. 

I knew Andy Furuseth. I have 
read of Christ and of Lincoln. To 
compare them all makes life con- 
tinuous to me. 

Andy revered them, and I revere 
them all as sons of God. In time, we 
will all, seamen and landsmen alike, 


remember them on their birthdays— 
December 25, February 12 and 
March 12. 
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Don’t Squeeze Labor 


HE EMPLOYERS of the United States have long 
been fortunate in having a labor movement which 
developed in a democratic environment favorable to 
initiative and which has used economic methods to deal 
with economic and work problems. This was a remark- 
able development in view of the fact that the early trade 
unions in this country were composed mainly of first- 
and second-generation immigrant workers and the offi- 
cers were first-generation British or German immigrants. 

The dominant force in the New World life was the 
need to find direct and practical solutions of economic 
problems, for men had to work to live before the wilder- 
ness closed again over them. As no man had special 
privilege in a struggle with nature, class lines disap- 
peared in the struggle to control the continent for the 
use of men. ; 

Wage-earners were early concerned with politics and 
sought manhood suffrage so that all could vote in an 
equality of citizenship. When the property qualifications 
were eliminated, workers grew active in the political 
parties and voted for the candidates favorable to their 
interests. Labor parties sprang up from time to time, 
but none flourished, and the tradition of non-partisan 
political action developed as a part of our two-party 
system. Under this policy the workers carried their 
proposals to the two major parties, asking for favorable 
party commitments and then seeking to elect candidates 
favorable to their demands. For decades American 
labor has followed this practice—with special emphasis 
when need for legislative relief was acute. 

Last year, when the party then newly dominant in 
Congress enacted a law that injured labor by limiting 
the right to strike and bargain collectively, it realized 
that labor would strongly resent this unfair legislation 
and oppose for reelection those responsible for its en- 
actment. So the Taft-Hartleyites sought to save them- 
selves from the punishment they had earned by includ- 
ing in the act regulations to prevent urtions from taking 
care of their political interests in the usual way. The 
new law prohibited unions from making campaign con- 
tributions, thus putting them in the same category as 
banks and corporations. Unions, however, are organi- 
zations of human beings who control little except their 
labor power, while banks and corporations are eco- 
nomic agencies dealing with material things. In addi- 
tion, the biased new law undertook to limit the right 
of free speech for unions in political campaigns. 
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‘Have the employers at whose behest the Tait-Hartley 
legislation was enacted foolishly forgotten the ultimate 
consequences for British employers when Parliament 
sought to punish those responsible for the general strike 
of 1926 by enacting legislation prohibiting civil serv- 
ants from affiliation with the Trades Union Congress? 
It was this action that started the British Labor Party 
on the road that led to victory two decades later and 
those nationalization projects which facilitate socialistic 
control. It was this action, too, that was responsible 
for the decline of the great Liberal Party, in which there 
had been a democratic merging of groups believing in 
the extension of opportunities to all. 

Do employers and the Repyblican Party realize that, 
by singling out unions for repression, they force work- 
ers to rely more heavily on political action and encour- 
age formation of a labor party in this country? Had 
England been true to her traditions, she would not find 
herself so hampered with Communists now in her eco- 
nomic crisis. As those who build up democratic insti- 
tutions well knew, the cure for abuses of freedom is more 
freedom, with penalties for those who abuse freedom’s 
privileges and refuse to fulfill their duties. 

Congress must realize that the wise way to deal with 
abuses of rights is to penalize wrongful acts—not to 
limit and restrict freedom and constructive practices. 


T-H Law: Scabs’ Friend 


TAKES about ten years, usually, to find out what a 
law means. This knowledge is gained by developing 
policies and procedures needed in its administration. 

It is now fifteen months since the Taft-Hartley Act be- 
came effective, and decisions of the N.L.R.B., of the 
courts and of N.L.R.B.’s general counsel are spelling 
out the significance of various provisions of this com- 
plex law. 

When the Taft-Hartley Act amended public policy to 
“protect by law the rights of employes to organize and 
bargain collectively” by simultaneously giving equal 
status to “individual” bargaining between a worker and 
his employer, it gave public sanction to a policy repudi- 
ating majority rule. 

Decisions against the boycott strike at the fraternal 
spirit that unites union members everywhere and 
prompts them to share one another’s burdens. Refusal 
to patronize non-union products is not only a sacred 
principle to the trade unionist but a reflection of his 
consciousness of his dignity as a human. being. A 
worker is a better citizen when he is a good trade 
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unionist, for as a good trade unionist he does not accept 
injustice and the abuse of rights. His basic defense 
against injustice is the right to quit work—that right 
which distinguishes him from a slave and which a free 
worker must retain. For this reason, workers resist in- 
vasion of their precious right to strike. Neither the Taft- 
Hartley Law nor its administrators deny the right to 
strike, but they build up protection for strikebreakers. 

In deciding the collective bargaining election in the 
Pipe Machinery case, the N.L.R.B. followed its previous 
decision by disfranchising “economic” strikers and ac- 
cepted unilateral decisions of management to resume 
production and fix the date for ending strikes and en- 
titlement to reinstatement. No “economic” striker not 
entitled to reinstatement is eligible to vote in collective 
bargaining elections under the Taft-Hartley Act, whereas 
the old Wagner Act permitted both to vote. 

In excluding the striking workers, the N.L.R.B. ruled: 

“There was no showing that any of the strikers ever 
made an unconditional application for reinstatement.” 

That is, strikers who did not give up all rights in- 
volved in the strike and join with management to break 
it lost all rights to their+jobs and could not participate in 
determining the bargaining unit. Obviously, the Board 
saw nothing unfair in permitting management alone to 
determine when the strike should be ended, a power 
carrying with it determination of the legal right of 
reinstatement for striking workers. Those workers who 
continued to insist upon rights by legal methods found 
themselves outlawed by their employer. 

Obviously, this decision makes it hazardous for work- 
ers to exercise the right to strike. This is one way to 
limit that right. 

The Taft-Hartley Law says that “employes on strike 
who are not entitled to reinstatement shall not be eligible 
to vote,” but it does not set up criteria to guide in deter- 
mining the facts. The N.L.R.B. accepted the employer’s 
views and effectively contributed to strikebreaking. 


The Board is developing the terminology of “eco- 
nomic” strike and “economic” strikers and formulating 
decisions as contrasted to legal strike and strikers, thus 
putting bonafide trade union action at a disadvantage. 
The Board’s preference is for an anemic type of union 
action dependent on the government. 


The majority of trade unionists feel their moral duty 
requires them to respect the picket line. The moral 
command, “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” is a way 
of life in trade unions. When justice is at stake and 
the majority have voted to strike, the scab becomes a 
traitor to the cause of welfare and progress. 

\ trial examiner of the N.L.R.B. recently held that 
mass picketing violates the law and that force of num- 
bers alone had an intimidating and coercive effect upon 
eniployes otherwise willing to cross a picket line. Picket- 
ing has long been an accepted accompaniment of strikes. 

|s it justice or wisdom to use the force of government 
to serve individuals who assert their individual right to 
work at the expense of the rights of the majority who 
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are trying to get justice for all? Violence can be pun- 
ished without limiting the right to strike. 

More recently the Board has defined what constitutes 
illegal restraint or coercion by pickets. Under the Taift- 
Hartley Act such restraints and coercion are unfair labor 
practices when done by a labor organization or its agent. 
To make sure that the unions would be held liable, the 
Board restored the common law interpretation of 
“agency” and held both the local and international 
unions responsible. 

Legal texts explain agency as follows: 

Agency is a contractual relationship, deriving from 
the mutual consent of principal and agent that the 
agent shall act for the principal. But the principal’s 
consent, technically called authorization or ratifica- 
tion, may be manifested by conduct, sometimes even 
passive acquiescence, as well as by words. Authority 
to act as agent in a given manner will be implied 
whenever the conduct of the principal is such as to 
show that he actually intended to confer that au- 
thority. 

A principal may be responsible for the act of his 
agent within the scope of the agent’s general author- 
ity, or the “scope of his employment” if the agent is 
a servant, even though the principal has not s 
cifically authorized or indeed may have anode 
forbidden the act in question. It is enough if the 
principal actually empowered the agent to represent 
him in the general area within which the agent acted. 
While experienced union men knew when the Taft- 

Hartley Act was under consideration that it was anti- 
union, punitive legislation, it was impossible at that 
time to prove to members of Congress and the public 
that it would not promote sound labor relations. 
Sound labor relations rest only on acceptance of the 
right of workers to promote their welfare through 
unions of their own choice. 

We as a nation believe in free enterprise. We have 
found out that unless labor is organized to look after 
the interests of wage-earners, free enterprise will lack 
the necessary checks and balances needed to assure fair 
distribution of income and purchasing power to main- 
tain the economy at high levels of production. Em- 
ployers who provide jobs settle most of their business 
relations through contracts, but they are in a position 
to dictate working conditions if unions are weak. 

Unless the workers are organized in strong trade 
unions, they cannot bargain with employers on an equal 
footing. A strong union can see that justice is done on 
the job and that wages rise proportionately with busi- 
ness earnings. A, strong union can maintain discipline 
and make sure that members are competent workers. 
To be sure, unions are composed of imperfect human 
beings, but mistakes, if acknowledged and corrected, 
can be the means to progress—provided workers are 
free to try again. 

To safeguard human freedom, free citizens must in- 
sist that abuses of freedom be penalized but rights 
maintained. Only thus can we teach citizens that rights 
are accompanied by duties and responsibilities. 
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tionalism the badge of all our work- 
ers and stigmatize children as per- 
sons who had literally a mind for 
nothing but skill in manipulating 
things. : 

“It should be the object of the 
trade unions, who are literally the 
trustees of America’s future, to make 
the liberal arts the inheritance of all 
the children and workers. Democ- 
racy and education have the same 
end—to enable every citizen to be as 
completely human and social as he 
can and to train him in the supreme 
art, the art of social living.” 


ow far educators throughout the 
H nation have taken cognizance of 
that recommendation is still a ques- 
tion. A great many educators are 
still of the opinion that the trade 
school should be the dumping ground 
for students who do not measure up 
to what they call “the high intellectual 
level.” 

It therefore becomes the respon- 
sibility of organized labor to insist 
that there be carried on from time 
to time by local boards of education, 
in cooperation with industry and 
labor, a survey of existing vocational 
and trade schools to see how far they 
are equipping ‘our young people to 
take their places in the field of in- 
dustry not only as workers but as 
well-rounded citizens with a proper 
appreciation of the finer things of 
life as well as an adaptability to func- 
tion as tradesmen. 

Labor is especially anxious to see 
that a study be made of the social 
science subjects, not only in the voca- 
tional high schools but in the aca- 
demic high schools as well, and we 
have urged frequently that the ex- 
perience of both labor leaders and 
employers be made available to the 
curriculum-making bodies and the so- 
cial science departments. This is true 
particularly in the history of the 
labor movement and the laws affect- 
ing the working life of our citizens. 

We do not favor propaganda, but 
we are insistent that the students be 
given a clear, unbiased history of 
industry and of labor, and also of 
labor’s advances through beneficial 
federal and state legislation. Espe- 
cially the part the trade union move- 
ment has played in making for a safer 
and happier workaday world. 

We strongly oppose any move to 
bring into the vocational high schools 
children with retarded mental de- 
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velopment as part of the regular voca- 
tional high schools’ setup. The time 
has long passed when educators who 
lack the knowledge of the purpose of 
a true vocational program should be 
permitted to act on the assumption 
that vocational schools should be- 
come the dumping ground for stu- 
dents who cannot, in the opinion of 
such educators, benefit by academic 
training. 

We ‘agree that adequate provision 
should be made for students who 
have not the-same mental capacity 
that the average student may possess, 
but we consider it’ a waste of time 
and money, and ultimately disillu- 
sioning, for the student if educators 
endeavor to teach young people 
trades for which they are not 
equipped mentally or physically. 

This thought was given considera- 


be equipped with the most modern 
techniques and that there be some 
relationship. between industry’s ca- 
pacity to absorb new. workers and 
the numbers trained by the schools. 


N New York State the first state law 
relative to vocational education 
was passed in 1908, with the support. 
and approval of labor and industry. 
Dr. Andrew S. Draper, who was Com- 
missioner of Education in 1908, in an 
address on “Factory and Trade 
Schools,” made the following state- 
ment which labor accepted as a prom- 
ise of what the attitude of the New 
York State Education Department 
would be respecting the conduct of 
vocational schools: 


“It may as well be said at once 
that any school teaching a definite 
trade will fail without the sympathy 


Students today, they are preparing to be skilled workers tomorrow 


tion when the federal Smith-Hughes 
Law was put into operation. At that 
time it was specified that only normal 
students would be eligible for en- 
trance to trade classes in the highly 
skilled crafts. 

If vocational education is to main- 
tain tke high standards it has 
achieved through the cooperation of 
employers and labor, we must be ever 
on guard against moves to break 
down vocational standards by mis- 
guided and uninformed educators 
who even today do not understand 
real vocational education. 


Labor also recommends to the edu- 
cational authorities that they recog- 
nize the uncertainty of the labor mar- 
ket and that they acquaint them- 
selves with the industrial picture in 
order that they may so gear their 
programs and plans for the future de- 
velopments in the field of vocational 
education that the graduates coming 
from the vocational high schools will 


of both capital and the organized 
workmen engaged in that trade. They 
cannot be expected to support it if it 
can be used in favor of another inter- 
est and so arrayed against their own.” 

Forty years have passed since the 
New York State Federation of Labor 
assisted ‘Commissioner Draper and 
the State Board of Regents to secure 
the passage of a vocational educa- 
tional law. Since 1908 the Federa- 
tion has aided, in every possible way 
and in every part of the state, the 
development of programs of guid- 
ance, practical arts, adult education 
and vocational education. 


The first state vocational education 
law required the appointment in 
every school district which had a 
vocational school of an advisory 
board representing the local trades, 
industries and occupations. 

The present determined position of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor. is that: 
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(1) The provisions of the State 
Education Law shall be enforced in 
every district which has a vocational 
school. Advisory boards should be 
appointed. They should meet regu- 
larly and they should consider and 
report to the local board of educa- 
tion on every matter of broad policy 
relating to vocational schools, guid- 
ance, practical arts and adult educa- 
tion. Labor and employers should be 
represented on such boards. The re- 
ports and opinions of such boards 
should be considered by local boards 
of education before action is taken. 

(2) The State Advisory Council, 
composed of employer members, has 
been nothing but a paper organiza- 
tion. Going through the motions of 
appointing the board because the law 
required it is not fulfilling the needs 
for which labor requested such an 
appointment. The Regents should re- 
fer to such council for opinion all 
broad matters of policy related to 
guidance, practical arts, vocational 
education and adult education. Such 
a council should meet regularly and 
the Regents should consider the re- 
ports and opinions of the council be- 
fore taking action on matters related 
to such reports and opinions. 

The essence of our vocational 
training program is cooperation of 
government, industry and labor. We 


need this cooperative spirit in our 
country today if the full might of hu- 
man resources is to be mobilized and 
utilized effectively. 

It cannot be encouraged by setting 
group against group, class against 
class. 

It cannot be achieved by denying 
rights to one group which are, under 
our American system, the birthright 
of all groups. 

It cannot be promoted by ‘using 
the legislative processes of either state 
or nation to punish one group and 
give privilege and advantage to an- 
other group. - 

The paramount need in America 
today is the unification of the Amer- 
ican people. Every agency and every 
instrument which can promote this 
unity must be utilized to the fullest 
extent of its possibilities. 

Vocational education belongs in 
this category. Its programs set an 
example in this vital process of unity- 
building by demonstrating that gov- 
ernment, industry and labor can work 
together for the common good. 

Both industry and labor cooperate 
with these programs on a voluntary, 
not a compulsory, basis. This is real 
democracy. But democracy is en- 
dangered when compulsion supplants 
cooperation either by legislative act 
or administrative fiat. Whenever we 


The Railway Clerks 


(Continued from Page 15) 


union request for a wage increase. 
The management then made an 
“agreement” with a dummy company 
union which gave the employes an in- 
crease less than half as much as the 
Brotherhood had secured on other 
properties. 

A suit was instituted against the 
railroad and its officers to enjoin 
them from influencing or intimidat- 


the 1936 amendments to the Railway 
Labor Act, including the outlawing 
of company-dominated unions, the 
right of workers to organize without 
interference by the employer and 
making collective bargaining obliga- 
tory. It prepared the ground for the 
passage of the Wagner Act. 

The B.R.C. took a leading part in 
establishing the Railroad Retirement 


ing the clerks in their choice of rep- ¢, and Unemployment Insurance Acts. 


resentatives. Losing in the Federal 
District Court and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, the company carried the 
case to the’ Supreme Court, which 
rendered what students regard as one 
of the most liberal decisions on a 
question involving the right of work- 
ers to organize that the high court 
ever handed down. 

This decision laid down principles 
which were subsequently written into 
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The Railroad Retirement Act blazed 
the trail for the later enactment of 
the Social Security Act. 

In the last ten years the Brother- 
hood increased the wages of the em- 
ployes it represents a minimum of 
$118.32 a month. With a few minor 
exceptions, the B.R.C. today has work- 
ing agreements with every railroad 
carrier in the United States, Canada 
and Newfoundland. 


resort to this device of dictators we 
take a-dangerous step toward tyranny. 

Labor is watching certain powerful 
corporate groups which are antagon- 
istic both to organized labor and to 
the public schools. These groups re- 
gard culture and higher education as 
unnecessary for the children of work- 
ers but insist upon it for their own 
children, who are sent to expensive 
private schools. They have an elab- 
orate program for limiting education 
for workers’ children to the three R’s 
and for further undermining it by 
drastic budgetary reduction, by 
undermining teachers’ tenure, pen- 
sions and salary standards as well as 
sound teaching conditions. Through 
liberally financed “research” bureaus 
these groups seek to deprive our chil- 
dren of their rightful educational 
and democratic heritage. 

Organized labor was instrumental 
in bringing our tax-supported public 
schools into being and we are de- 
termined to defeat any and every 
attempt of wealth to limit educational 
facilities for the children attending 
our public schools. 

These enemies of the schools are 
our enemies. As long as we exist, 
the educational heritage of our chil- 
dren and freedom of teaching will 
be preserved. To this task we re- 
dedicate ourselves. 


As this is written, negotiations 
are rapidly proceeding to a conclu- 
sion under the Railway Labor Act on 
the joint request of our own and 
fifteen other cooperating unions for 
a wage increase of 25 cents an hour 
and the 40-hour workweek without 
any loss in pay for the shorter work- 
week. 

Besides the gains made in higher 
wages and improved working condi- 
tions, the general status of clerical 
workers in the railroad industry has 
been practically revolutionized 
through organization. Long treated 
like stepchildren, working long hours 
under most disagreeable conditions 
for wages fixed arbitrarily by the em- 
ployer, without any security of ten- 
ure, and depending ‘wholly on luck 
for advancement, railroad clerical 
workers have developed a unicn that 
exercises a high degree of influence 
in the shaping of their own wages 
and working conditions and plays an 
important role in labor relations in 
one of our greatest industries. 
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By ARNOLD S. ZANDER 


NE year’s work has proved 
that the dismal record of 
co-ops in the city can be re- 

versed. The cooperative movement— 
a great success for more than 100,- 
000,000 members all over the world 
—has not been a success up to now 
in the cities of America. 

An idea strong enough to have de- 
feated three powerful world cartels 
and sound enough to provide Ameri- 
can farmers with an economic weap- 
on that has served them effectively 
for many years has somehow failed to 
win the allegiance of urban workers. 


Workers shop at a new-style co-op where money buys more. 


ee 
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Why have cooperatives failed in 
the cities? Because they have not 
had real savings to offer workers and 
because the labor movement has never 
brought its combined strength to the 
job of building successful coopera- 
tives. 

For years co-op spokesmen have 
pointed to the cities as the next great 
area of challenge for the cooperative 
movement. It is a challenge that the 
cooperatives have been unable to meet 
successfully. For years the labor 
movement has endorsed co-ops, but 
only today is labor making an all-out, 


unified attempt to put the co-op idea 
to work. And the attempt is proving 
successful. 

When the Council for Cooperative 
Development, with key labor and 
co-op groups as its ailliates, was 
formed in 1947, the first effective 
liaison between the cooperative and 
labor movements was established. 
After a year’s work in Michigan, the 
labor and co-op groups that pioneered 
in setting up the Council for Coopera- 
tive Development can report on a 
demonstration project that has proved 
successful. (Continued on Page 39) 


Labor’s interest in co-ops is now keen 





By PAUL L. PHILLIPS 


President, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 


ANT to buy a paper mill? 
Orders should be plentiful 
and business should be good 
during the weeks ahead, when literal- 
ly tons of paper will be used to deluge 
the postoffices with Christmas cards. 

Mail boxes will bulge with greet- 
ings commemorating the birthday of 
Our Saviour. His Name and Like- 
ness will appear upon most of these 
Christmas greetings, but He never 
saw a card during His days on earth; 
in fact, He never saw paper of any 
kind. At that time there were no 
paper makers. 

Without paper makers, there were 
no newspapers, magazines or books. 
There was no recorded law, or his- 
tory, or religion, or culture. With- 
out paper there was little of what we 
today vaguely speak of as civilization. 

Men could not read, for there was 
nothing to read. They could not 
write, for there was no paper upon 
which to express their thoughts. 
With no paper makers, civilization 
stood still. 

Were we to awaken tomorrow mor- 
ning to find that some magical force 
had completely destroyed every scrap* 
and particle of paper, with no paper 
makers to produce more, the loss to 
society in culture and learning and 
religion, in artistic and _ scientific 
development, in industrial progress, 
in the functions of democratic gov- 
ernment, would be staggering, if not 
catastrophic. Imagine if you can the 
dreary and futile existence of a world 
without paper, and without paper 
makers to produce more. 
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On at least two distinct occasions 
paper makers have changed the 
course of history and the map of the 
world. Both these instances involved 
wars, but any resemblance to the un- 
usually large number of strikes by 


“the Paper Makers in 1948 is purely 


coincidental, and in no wise related to 
these earlier battles. 

After the discovery of paper by 
the Chinese in the year 95 A.D., the 
process was kept a jealously guarded 
secret for more than five hundred 
years. But in the Seventh Century 
the Chinese lost the battle of Tharaz 
River, in Turkestan, and Chinese pa- 
per makers who were captured hy 
the Arabians were forced to reveal 


the great secret of paper manufacture. 

Hundreds of years were required 
for paper making to spread in turn 
to Spain, Italy, France, Austria, Ger- 
many, Holland and, finally, to Eng- 
land. Some two hundred years after 
reaching England, the first paper was 
made in North America, with the first 
mill being built at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania. Culture, scientific 
knowledge and civilization followed 
in the wake of the skill and crafts- 
manship of the paper maker. 

The second leading role of the pa- 
per makers in world history began 
with the bombing of Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. A powerful na- 
tion was plunged into a bloody strug- 
gle for survival, a conflict in which 
the skill of the paper maker made 
an outstanding contribution toward 
its victorious conclusion. Registra- 
tion forms, ration books, shipping 
containers, atomic research data, mili- 
tary orders, maps, plans, drawings 
and the all-important “letters from 
home” were all possible only because 
there was paper. 

Our no-strike pledge, coupled with 
industrial know-how of management, 
kept a steady and constant supply 
of hundreds of thousands of kinds 
and grades and sizes of paper flow 
ing into the war effort. “Full pro 
duction” was the slogan, and the 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers is 
proud of its war record. 

_ The contribution of paper makers 
to progress was by no means limited 
to these two principal episodes. Dut- 
ing the advancement of the paper it 
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dustry over the past 1,85] years, pa- 
per making has constantly set the 
pace for civilization. 

As more recognition was given to 
the skill of the operators of the paper 
machine, it was only natural that the 
paper makers should come to realize 
that they ought to form some kind of 
organization to protect their crafts- 
manship. This line of thought in- 
spired a meeting in 1884, at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, of a group of paper 
machine tenders, who formed an or- 
ganization of sorts, but which was 
more of a social club than an eco- 
nomic force. 


The Knights of Labor were on the 
decline, and that young upstart, the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
rapidly enveloping the labor move- 
ment of the country. The American 
Federation of Labor was only three 
years old at the time, but it was gain- 
ing power and prestige as it proceeded 
with the task of knitting together the 
loosely functioning labor groups of 
the nation into. a powerful force of 
coordinated energy. 


As the organization of workers in 
other industries moved forward, the 
paper makers at Holyoke came to 
realize they could not build a wall 
around their mill and their wage 
rates, but that other plants must be 
organized if the workers were to se- 
cure the maximum benefits of collec- 
tive action. 

Application was made to “the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


on May 19, 1893, a charter was 


Machines and skilled labor give the lead in paper output to U.S. 


granted to the United Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers. They asked for juris- 
diction over only the highest skilled 
men in paper manufacturing. 

The fact that “Paper Makers” was 
now written in upper-case letters no 
doubt was a source of satisfaction to 
the machine tenders and beater en- 
gineers, but it did not put any sub- 
stantial increase into the pay en- 


velope, because of the limited juris- 
diction. Reluctantly, and perhaps 
grudgingly for some, the Paper 
Makers requested and were granted 
by the American Federation of Labor 
July 10, 1897, jurisdiction over all 
the workers on the paper machine. 
The high degree of skill and the 
relatively high wages of the machine 
tenders still permitted them the at- 


The Paper Makers support union-management cooperation. Here a joint committee holds a session 
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titude of being the “aristocracy” of 
the paper industry, and they made 
little effort to organize the workers 


in the lower jobs. Other groups of 
employes did organize into their 
own unions and, as a natural con- 
sequence, conflict and friction devel- 
oped. 

In an effort to create one large, 
overall union in the industry, the pro- 
gressive thinkers among the Paper 
Makers gained control and they per- 
suaded the American Federation of 
Labor again to enlarge the jurisdic- 
tion. On June 17, 1902, the juris- 
diction was extended over the entire 
mill by a charter granted to the In- 
ternational Brotherhood. of Paper 
Makers. 

One year later the American Fed- 
eration of Labor transferred to the 
Paper Makers some 6,000 unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers then in fed- 
eral locals. Unfortunately, these 
were not granted full membership, 
but were kept in a secondary status 
with the Paper Makers retaining 
positive veto power over any action 
by the new group. 

Inevitably, rebellion flared up, and 
in 1906 this group seceded from the 
parent organization, taking other 
members with them. Open warfare 
developed rapidly. Each group raid- 
ed the local unions of the other. 
They broke each other’s strikes, and 
each tried to destroy the other. As 
the opponents were evenly matched 
in strength, the bitter conflict raged 
for three years. Utter exhaustion 
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finally forced both groups to agree 
to a compromise, which brought in- 
dustrial peace to the paper industry. 

On June 10, 1909, an agreement 
was signed by the two groups. Un- 
der its terms the Paper Makers agreed 
to recommend to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that a charter be 
granted to the new group. The juris- 
diction of each group was clearly 
defined, and each was pledged to 
assist arid support the other when- 
ever possible. : 

A charter was granted by th 
American Federation of Labor to the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
with headquarters at Fort Edward, 
New York. Gradually, the hate and 
bitterness melted away. With this 
1909 agreement still in effect, these 
two unions have been working closely 
together to this day. 

In very general terms, the Paper 
Makers have jurisdiction over the 
highly skilled jobs in the beater room, 
machine room and finishing room, 
while pulp mills and converting plants 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers. Working together, these two in- 
ternational unions have had remark- 
able success in organizing the em- 
ployes in the paper industry of the 
United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land, and in improving the general 
wage level and the working condi- 
tions in the industry. 

Numerous attempts have been 
made by rival unions to ‘take over 
control of the industry. Most of 
these attempts have been made by 
trying to “organize the organized.” 
A number of unions from entirely 
unrelated industries or trades- have 
taken over individual-~mills, but by 
and large the paper industry is well 
organized by the Paper Makers and 
Pulp Workers, with the result that 
wages and working conditions are 
among the best of all industries. 


« » Paper mills usually are located in 


the smaller communities, and in many 
instances where there was no other 
functioning union of any kind. In 
the beginning the Paper Makers met 
with widespread resistance to the ef- 
forts to organize these isolated plants. 
Opposition came not only from the 
paper companies but also from other 
industries, other firms, the local press 
and the general public. This was the 
lineup of opposition which had to be 








faced in the organization of the p.- 
per mills in the South and in Canad... 
At tremendous cost in money and e¢.- 
fort, the plants were organized, and 
the unionization of the paper mil’s 
often paved the way in these tow: s 
for unions in other industries. 


A A skilled craft with good wages, 
paper making has attracted a 
high type of employe from one end 
of the mill to the other. On the other 
hand, and for the same reason, the 
companies have attracted top men for 
management. The employers of the 
paper industry, as a group, are both 
fair and intelligent in dealing with 
the unions. 

The excellent wages and working 
conditions of the industry have been 
secured by the union with only oc- 
casional, isolated strikes in recent 
years. 

In 1897 the Paper Makers adopted 
what was called a “Declaration of 
Principles,” one paragraph of which 
read as follows: 

“There is no antagonism to our 
employers in this Brotherhood. We 
do not mean to act as if there were 
any necessary antagonism between 
capital and labor. We rather believe 
that we, the laborers, have more in- 
terest in common with our employers 
than we have in separate or hostile 
os 

Through this declaration the Paper 
Makers accepted the profit system of 
industry and embraced the ideal that 
employers and employes can live and 
work together in an atmosphere of 
industrial peace, settling differences 
around the bargaining table. While 
there were many subsequent occa- 
sions when this theory was seemingly 
open to question, and the declaration 
itself was eventually dropped by the 
wayside, there remains today some of 
the underlying philosophy embodied 
in this declaration of half a century 
ago. 

Today the Paper Makers enjoy the 
respect not only of the companies but 
also of the general public in those 
communities in which we operate. 
Activities are not confined merely to 
seeking increases in wages, but ef- 
forts are directed into many channels 
which it is believed will benefit the 
union members and the communities 
in which they live. Our efforts in 
these other fields—as, for example, 
safety—have caused our local unions 
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to be accepted as an important and 
necessary part of civic and commu- 
nity life. 

Paper mills at one time were con- 
sidered very hazardous places to 
work. Joint action by the union and 
the companies has changed all this. 
The Paper Makers have spent con- 
siderable sums of money on safety 
work in our industry, and fewer and 
fewer of our members are suffering 
accidents. 

Although paper mills are now safe 
places to work in, our organization 
is constantly striving to better the 
safety record even more. 

Eight regional offices have been 
established by the Paper Makers in 
order to give faster and more efficient 
service to local unions and members. 
These, together with the representa- 
tives in the various regions, are un- 
der the supervision of capable direc- 
tors, and are strategically located. 

The official Paper Makers’ Journal, 
started in 1901, is published bi- 
monthly, and is sent directly to the 
home of each member. More re- 
cently the Paper Makers have begun 
publication of an eight-page, tabloid- 
size newspaper, carrying no paid ads, 
which is also sent to each member. 
Each publication is edited by a 





Conventions, held biennially, have 
power only to initiate changes, but in 
order to encourage attendance, a spe- 
cial convention fund pays railroad 
fare to and from the convention city, 
plus a hotel allowance, for one dele- 
gate from each local union. 

Officers are elected for two-year 
terms. Each candidate for an office 
must receive a majority to be elected. 
A recently adopted preferential sys- 
tem of voting, permitting the voter 
to select both a first and second choice 
for any office with three or more can- 
didates, has eliminated costly and 
burdensome runoffs. 

While the referendum system has 
proven to be cumbersome and at 
times difficult of operation, it has 
been preserved by the Paper Makers 
because of their strong belief in the 
true principles of democratic govern- 
ment. The Paper Makers have con- 
siderable pride in the fact that their 
union is so democratic. Certainly 
the union is more truly democratic 
than are our political governments. 

All in all, paper making has played 
a major role in world history and in 
the progress of culture, science and 
government. The makers of paper 
are a small but extremely important 





























segment of society. From the year 
95 a.D., when the first paper was 
made, through the centuries to the 
present time, paper and paper making 
have made great contributions to the 
advancement of civilization. 

Today, in 1948, the Paper Makers 
are in the forefront in the effort to 
achieve a durable and lasting peace 
for the peoples of the world. Peace 
cannot be possible without paper. 
An abundance of available paper is 
the only practical safeguard against 
ignorance, and the inevitable results 
of ignorance are suspicion, distrust 
and hate. It is axiomatic that hate, 
distrust and suspicion breed wars. 

Let men know the truths. Let 
them have an abundance of paper 
with which to exchange ideas. Let 
paper be the medium by which hate, 
distrust and suspicion are dissipated, 
so that mankind may have a peaceful 
and democratic way of life. 

To these ideals and to full produc- 
tion of paper by which they may 
be realized, the members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers pledge their skills, their 
craftsmanship and their energies. 

We shall do our part—to keep de- 
mocracy solvent. 





competent journalist. The edi- 
torial offices are at the inter- 
national union’s headquarters 
in Albany, New York. 

The educational activities of 
the Paper Makers have been ex- 
tensive. Constant research is 
carried on to find different and 
better ways to get information 
to the members. Summer in- 
stitutes have been held at the 
University of Wisconsin. Cur- 
rently, an expanding program 
of steward training is under 
way. The latest innovation in 
this field is in visual education, 
through the use of 16mm. mo- 
tion pictures. 

The International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers is one of 
the few unions using the refer- 
endum system of government. 
Laws and constitutional changes 
can be made only, through a 
referendum vote of the mem- 
ber-hip. Officers are elected in 
the same manner. Expense al- 
lowinces and salaries of the 
president and the secretary- 
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~ Birth and Growth of an Idea 


By MRS. HERMAN H. LOWE 


President, American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor 


lm MY HERE were no flags flying that 
day at Atlantic City, back in 

1935—no cigars passed out in 
celebration of the “idea” which was 
aborning in the convention hall of 
the Union Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Yet, the baby idea was destined to 
grow into a very useful, full-fledged 
instrumentality for the advancement 
of the labor movement, and a cele- 
bration would not have been amiss. 

When Secretary-Treasurer I. M. 
Ornburn, the hard-working, astute 
Washington officer of the A. F. of L. 
Union Label Trades Department, ar- 
rived in Atlantic City for the con- 
vention he was armed with the idea 
in resolution form. The resolution 
called for the banding together of 
women’s auxiliaries of trade unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. This 
was to be a federation of women’s 
organizations, fashioned after the 
pattern of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

There were doubtless those in at- 
tendance at that convention who sat 
with raised eyebrows, to say the 
least, to have such a far-fetched piece 
of business introduced for the con- 
sideration of their conclave. How- 
ever, they were tolerant and listened 
attentively (as good union men do to 
suggestions offering progress for la- 
bor) while Secretary Ornburn ex- 
plained the necessity for a federation 
of women’s auxiliaries. 

The purpose of such an organiza- 
tion would be to spread the knowl- 
edge of and goodwill for union label 
merchandise, and union-conducted 
services, in addition to participating 
in the crusade for higher standards 
of living: for union workers generally. 

Mr. Ornburn pointed out that wo- 
men spend 80 or 90 per cent of the 
nation’s annual income. Women, he 
said, make the decisions, in the ma- 
jority of instances, when labor serv- 
ices are required. Women need to 
know about collective bargaining and 
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the need for unions to protect the 
welfare of the workers. Women have 
most of the nation’s savings in their 
names, which proves they realize the 
importance of security. 

Mr. Ornburn further stated that 
women’s influence plays an important 
part in the education of children who 
should learn the true principles of 
the American labor movement. Cit- 
izens of the future should be taught 
the reasons why labor must be or- 
ganized and why the rights of the 
wage-earner must be respected. 


N THE light of such reasoning there 
I could be no sane objection to giv- 
ing the idea a trial. After all, wage- 
earners had nothing to sell but their 
labor. Their job opportunities de- 
pended directly upon the marketing 
of the commodities they manufac- 
tured and the services they could 
render, so it would be only logical to 
advertise their products and services 
through the group that had so much 
of the finances of the country under 
control—the women. Then, too, it 
would certainly be no disadvantage 
to have this large bloc of voters on 
the side of labor. 

By the time consideration of the 
idea had reached this stage, it was 
concluded that it was not new or far- 
fetched at all. Wasn’t this the very 
same thought that was in the minds 
of labor’s pioneers in 1881 when 
they established the American Fed- 
eration of Labor? It was the phil- 
osophy then that a union is much 
stronger than one worker, that a 
combine of unions is stronger than 
a single union and that a federation 
of all labor unions can speak and act 
more effectively for all wage-earners 
than can any single group. This 
being true, then why not accept this 
powerful new ally—the women rela- 
tives of trade unionists—in the spirit 
of 1881? 

The delegates, by and large, ac- 
cepted the resolution and a campaign 
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was launched to bring together ener- 
getic, diligent women in the families 
of members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the railway labor 
unions as an aggressive army for the 
advancement of labor as a whole. 


Immediately upon the adjournment 
of the 1935 convention, which 
adopted the Ornburn resolution, there 
began the organization of many local 
groups of women under the auxiliary 
names of the unions of their husbands 
and fathers, brothers or sons. This 
organizing campaign was channeled 
through city central, state federations 
of labor, national and international 
unions. Certificates of affiliation were 
to be issued only to auxiliaries whose 
parent bodies endorsed such a move. 
This cardinal principle was rigidly 
complied with. 

In 1936 and 1937 representatives 
of these organizations traveled to 
Washington for conferences. By this 
time more than 2,000,000 members 
were enrolled in local, state, city cen- 
tral, national and international union 
auxiliaries. 

At the first conference Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt received the repre- 
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sentatives at: the White House, and 
the Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances 
Perkins, invited the group to a recep- 
tion at the U.S. Department of Labor. 
It was at the 1937 conference that 
the “idea,” born two years before in 
Atlantic City, received its permanent 
name. The title, American Federa- 
tion of Women’s Auxiliaries of La- 
bor, was adopted and plans laid for 
the first convention, to be held the fol- 
lowing year in Cincinnati, during the 
first: Union Label and Industrial Ex- 
hibition sponsored by the A. F. of L. 
Union Label Trades Department. 


ACH year brought some measure 
E of progress. Each meeting 
brought new confidence, new courage 
and new understanding for the task 
and purpose of strengthening union- 
ism. 

Then came World War II, with 
its demands for women to enter the 
labor market, accept volunteer jobs 
in spare time or do some tangible 
work in the prosecution of the war. 
Anything from baking cookies to 
joining the ranks of the military and 
rendering special service in a given 
or specialized field. 

Perhaps it was during this war 
period that the A.F.W.A.L. made its 
most pronounced strides in creating 
goodwill for the labor movement. 
The women of labor had many op- 
portunities to prove its worth as an 
American organization by participat- 
ing in the war effort in cooperation 
with other women’s organizations and 
on the production line. 

The United States Treasury De- 
partment recognized members of the 
A.F.W.A.L. on many federal, state 
and local committees for the outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the sale of 
war bonds and stamps. Auxiliary 
members in every community served 
in aiding the gigantic task of financ- 
ing the war. 

Teeming thousands of our mem- 
bers gave their services in Red Cross 
work. Many contributed to blood 
banks, performed varied relief work 
and served as nurses’ aides. U.S.O. 
centers, without exception, benefited 
by the wholehearted effort and co- 
operation of labor auxiliary members. 

It was my personal privilege, upon 
the request of departments of the 
feleral government, to represent the 
A.F.W.A.L. on advisory committees 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
N:tional Housing Administration, 
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Women’s Interests Section of the 
War Department, Federal Security 
Agency and the National Council of 
Famine Emergency. 

A huge reservoir of goodwill for 
organized labor was built up through 
the unstinted effort of the American 
Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries 
of Labor in convincing fellow-coun- 
trymen that the A.F.W.A.L. is made 
up of good Americans who are not 
unlike members of other women’s 
organizations. 

At our fourth biennial convention, 
held in Milwaukee last May, a well- 
rounded program was adopted. The 
resolutions which were passed indi- 
cate the profound interest that wom- 
en are taking in our national and 
international problems. Resolutions 
concerning world peace, military 
training, child labor, price control, 
cooperatives, labor press, education, 
social security and the Taft-Hartley 
Act—all in addition to a strong 
resolution upon buying union label 
goods and using union services— 
were fully discussed and approved. 

The A.F.W.A.L. is no longer a 
fledgling. We have, little by little, 
tried our wings and know that there 
is a place in the social and economic 
structure of this country for the col- 
lective efforts of labor auxiliaries. 


The current program of the A.F.- 
W.A.L. calls for decent schools. 
Education is of the utmost impor- 
tance to organized labor. We want 
competent instructors, textbooks free 
of anti-labor propaganda, labor repre- 
sentation on school boards and ade- 
quate school facilities. 

We believe low-cost housing is pos- 
sible, and expect to bend every effort 
to make it a reality. 

Our sights are set on legislation 
which will provide for improved old- 
age and unemployment insurance and 
raise the outmoded 40-cent minimum 
wage. Next to world peace, our No. 
1 current problem is the high cost 
of living. The women who constitute 
the membership of the A.F.W.A.L. 
are aroused over the cost-of-living 
issue and other issues directly af- 
fecting the people of America.. 


In an effort to make all America 
vote-conscious, members of labor 
auxiliaries did a magnificent job in 
getting the people to register and 
vote in this year’s elections. Work- 
ing closely with Labor’s League for 
Political Education, the auxiliaries 

















































cooperated with existing L.L.P.E. 
branches or formed leagues of their 
own to enlist the active participation 
of citizens. 

The methods used were varied. 
There was block canvassing, polling 
of organizations, telephone cam- 
paigns, letter-writing campaigns, pro- 
vision of transportation to and from 
voting places, personal registration 
(one member alone registered 2,000 
in seventeen days) and baby sitting 
while mothers discharged their duty 
to vote. 


The auxiliary movement is a potent 
force in the promotion of the union 
label market and in sponsoring a 
vigorous campaign of label education. 
Auxiliary members study merchan- 
dise labels carefully. They are vocif- 
erous in demanding merchandise 
made by union workers and services 
rendered by those who display union 
shop cards and service buttons, It is 
they who instill in their children the 
fact that the union label is labor’s 
protection against unfair employers. 

In my opinion, no affiliated union 
of the American Federation of Labor 
should consider itself complete unless 
it has an ‘active, aggressive women’s 
auxiliary functioning as a component 
part of it. It is inconsistent to com- 
plain of an apathetic public and an 
unfriendly Congress and then demon- 
strate similar attitudes toward such 
a valuable ally as a women’s auxil- 
iary. 

Interlaced with the fervent desire 
to organize speedily all eligible labor 
women is the belief of the A.F.W.A.L. 
that a union’s approval of a women’s 
auxiliary in their particular craft 
must precede acceptance of the 
auxiliary as an affiliate of the A.F.- 
W.A.L. This policy has not meant 
rapid growth, but it has stimulated 
interest in and respect for women’s 
efforts among union members and 
leaders. 


Thus we pay tribute to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Women’s Auxil- 
iaries of Labor—an instrumentality 
that has demonstrated its worth for 
the progress of labor and the nation. 
The A.F.W.A.L. is a federation of 
union auxiliaries which was organ- 
ized of necessity. It is designed for 
service and geared to action. 

Thirteen years ago it had its hum- 
ble beginning in Atlantic City as an 
idea. Since then the A.F.W.A.L. has 


come a long way. 
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The Nation’s Health 


(Continued from Page 12) 


are in a position to set up under col- 
lective bargaining a program that can 
really meet the health needs of their 
membership and members of their 
families. 

So far the only workable plan that 
has been brought forward to meet the 
startling health needs of this country 
is that developed and supported by 
organized labor; namely, a compre- 
hensive and contributory health in- 
surance plan which would provide 
every working person a way to set 
aside a portion of his earnings to be 
pooled with the like contributions of 
other workers. 

Out of the fund thus created the 
costs of medical care for himself and 
his family could be paid. 

This would eliminate the financial 
barrier between individuals and the 
services they need to promote health. 
It would also stimulate the develop- 
ment of adequate supplies of health 
services and their equitable distribu- 
tion throughout the country—doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals and other serv- 
ices—through the assurance that 
there would be a steady demand for 
such services and that the means of 
paying for them would be at hand. 

The politically minded leaders of 
the medical profession are still drag- 
ging their feet, although at the Health 
Assembly last May they went further 
than ever before. When confronted 
with the demands of united labor and 
consumer groups, they agreed on 
eight points, including the following: 

(1) “Adequate medical service for 
the prevention of illness, the care and 
relief of sickness and the promotion 
of a high level of physical, mental 
and social health should be available 
to all without regard to race, color, 
creed, residence or economic status.” 

(2) “The principle of contribu- 
tory health insurance should be the 
basic method of financing medical 
care for the large majority of Ameri- 
can people * * *” 

Last spring the doctors opposed 
only the right of the people to use 
the instrument of government in col- 
lecting and distributing the funds. 
However, at the June meeting of the 
American Medical Association the 
reactionary forces rallied and to a 
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large extent repudiated the position 
their representatives had taken the 
month before. 

Now the political leaders of med- 
icine are attempting to frighten us 
by pointing out that, even if a health 
insurance system would provide the 
means of paying for medical care, 
there are not enough doctors and not 
enough hospitals and facilities to 
meet the demand. They point to the 
health insurance scheme in Great 
Britain as a horrible example. A 
recent editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association said: 

“The greatest folly in the world is 
the manner in which Great Britain 
embarked on a nationwide health 
service without hospitals, doctors, 
nurses, drugs or money to supply 
what they promised.” 

I sent this editorial to our friend, 
Arthur Deakin, who is general secre- 
tary of the British Transport and 
General Workers Union. Readers of 
the FEDERATIONIST will remember 
him as the fraternal delegate from 
the British Trades Union Congress to 
our 1947 convention at San Fran- 
cisco. The A.M.A. declared in its 
Journal editorial that the British peo- 
ple under their health insurance 
scheme were getting much poorer 
medical service than before, so I 
thought it would be interesting to 
know what a representative of the 
British workers thought. 

“A more exaggerated statement in 


regard to our national health scheme. 


could not be imagined,” said Mr. 
Deakin in reply. In further answer- 
ing the charge of the A.M.A. he 
declared that, while inadequate facil- 
ities may be unable at present to 
satisfy peak demands for care, they 
are that way because of the “patch- 
work of uncoordinated systems” 
which developed under the old sys- 
tem. He challenged the charge of 
the A.M.A. that delays are encoun- 
tered sin receiving treatment under 


the British plan, characterizing t! e 
assertion as “a recklessly exaggerat: d 
picture” and adding: 

“If there has been an increase in 
the numbers being treated by do-- 
tors, the explanation must be thot 
under the new service adequate me‘- 
ical care has now—for the first tinie 
—become available for people who 
did not-get it before.” 

Our proposed health insurance pro- 
gram would break the vicious cycle 
of not enough medical personnel or 
facilities because people haven’t the 
means to pay for them and people 
are kept in poverty because of sick- 
ness. Of course, we realize that its 


adoption would not automatically ° 


build hospitals or train doctors, so 
we recommend that the insurance 
system first be established and that 
this be followed by a “tooling up” 
period. This might be three or pos- 
sibly five years; but at the end of 
that time the services could progres- 
sively be provided under the system 
as facilities become available. Some 
services could be started almost at 
once. 

This is a sound, progressive and 
workable plan. It has been developed 
through years of study. While the 
basic principles of the first Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill of 1942 have 
been maintained, practical adjust- 
ments have been made to meet con- 
structive criticism and analysis pre 
sented during hearings held in three 
successive Congresses. For six years 
there has been a steady advance in 
understanding and acceptance of the 
plan on the part of the public. 


Health insurance was high on the 
list of President Truman’s legislative 
proposals all through the dismal dark 
days of the late and unlamented 
Eightieth Congress. When the Eighty- 
first Congress convenes early in 1949, 
you may be sure national health in- 
surance will still be high on the list 
of proposals. to meet the needs of the 
American people. 

And the American Federation of 
Labor will be right in there pitching 
just as in the past—this time without 
the cards being stacked against us. 


Your union is what YOU make it. 


’ ATTEND MEETINGS REGULARLY 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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bDivisions 85 and 1084, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employes, have secured 
13-cent hourly wage increases and 
other benefits at the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company and the Pittsburgh 
Motor Coach Company. 


>A 10-cent hourly increase for hand 
production workers has been nego- 
tiated by the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Pressed 
and Blown Glassware. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, in negotiations with the 
Harvey Manufacturing Company, 
Racine, Wis., has gained a pay hike 
of 13% cents an hour and other 
heefite. 


>A union membership total of 15,- 
600,000 has been announced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. . This 
means that one in every four per- 
sons in the nation’s labor force is a 
union member today. 


>More than 5,300 members of the 
United Textile Workers have secured 
a 17-cent wage increase at American 
Bemberg and North American Rayon, 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 


>Manufacturing wage rates advanced 
by 8.7 per cent (almost 11 cents) be- 
tween October, 1947, and September, 
1948. These figures were released 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


bAn agreement reached by Local 42, 
Restaurant Employes, New York 
City, and the Child’s restaurant chain 
calls for wage increases and other 
benefits. 


bLocal 127, Printing Pressmen, has 
won a 40-cent hourly wage boost at 
the Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, Racine, Wis. 


: Masters, Mates and Pilots have 

a pay raise and other benefits for 
4.100 deck officers in a new pact 
Atlantic Coast ship operators. 
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As their contribution to 1948 Community Chest, building alien. 
men give a day’s labor to fix up Washington settlement house 


bLocal 8, United Hatters, has renewed 
its contract with the New York men’s 
hat manufacturers. The new agree- 
ment, which covers 500 hat finishers, 
includes an escalator clause for rising 
living costs. 


>Non-farm employment in mid-Sep- 
tember hit a new record high of over 
45,000,000, a rise of 377,000 over 
August, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


>More than 18,000 members of the 
National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters have won pay raises averag- 
ing 13 cents an hour. 


>A blanket wage hike has been 
secured by the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers in a contract with the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. 


>A 25-cent hourly wage raise has 
been won by Painters District Coun- 
cil No. 2, St. Louis. 


>The Grain Millers have won a 1244- 
cent hourly wage increase at six grain 


mills in Buffalo, N. Y. 


>The Glass Bottle Blowers have won 
a wage hike of 12 to 17 cents an 
hour in negotiations with the Ameri- 
can Structural Products Company, 
which has sixteen factories through- 
out the country. 


>By an overwhelming majority, the 
workers in twenty-eight foundries in 
the Philadelphia area have chosen the 
Molders and Foundry Workers as 
their representative for collective bar- 
gaining. 


>After a strike of five weeks, Local 
71, United Hatters, succeeded in con- 
cluding its first agreement with the 
Etchison Hat Company, Richmond, 
Va. The contract provides for a 
general wage increase of five per cent. 


>Wage increases ranging from $5 to 
$10 have been won by the Retail 
Clerks at San Francisco in an agree- 
ment with Safeway Stores. 


>Drivers for the Michigan Cab Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich., have won pay 
increases averaging $7 a week. The 
men are members of the Teamsters. 





L.L.P.b’s First Kffort 


(Continued from Page 5) 


man Revercomb of West Virginia 
and George Wilson of Iowa heralds 
the beginning of a new and brighter 
legislative era on Capitol Hill. 


THE HOUSE 

The final tallies show that 172 
candidates backed by Labor’s League 
for Political Education were success- 
ful. We also know that 106 anti- 
labor Representatives who voted for 
the Taft-Hartley Act will not be re- 
turning. Fourteen were defeated in 
the primaries and sixty-five defeated 
on November 2. In addition, twenty- 
seven anti-labor Representatives were 
net candidates for reelection. 

Unly in three cases were pro-labor 
Representatives who voted against 
the Taft-Hartley Act defeated, and 
they will be replaced by men who 
are expected to have as good or 
better voting records. It was a case 
of replacing friends with friends. 

For the next two”years, the House 
of Representatives will probably be 
even more liberal than the Senate. 
Labor’s votes on Election Day swept 
out of office such arch-reactionaries 
as Gearhart of California, Busbey 
and Vail of Illinois, Landis and Har- 
ness of Indiana, and Youngblood of 
Michigan. 

Minnesota’s Knutson, author of the 
unfair tax bill, won’t be back. Mis- 
souri retired ten, including the “silk- 
stocking” Representative Ploeser. Re- 
actionaries such as Potts and pro- 
Communists such as Isacson were 
swept from New York’s delegation. 
Ohio “beat Bender” as promised. 

Pennsylvania turned eleven enemies 
out. Oklahoma retired Schwabe. 
West Virginia made a clean sweep 
and will return a 100 per cent pro- 
labor delegation. Tennessee elected 
pro-labor Frazier to take Estes Ke- 
fauver’s place in the House, which 
the latter left to win a Senate seat. 

From coast to coast and in virtually 
every state, the story of victory is the 
same. 


— foregoing analysis demon- 
strates that we have had the great- 
est housecleaning of reactionary 


forces in history. We were success- 
ful in saving every single friendly 
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seat and in completely shattering the 
reactionary bloc in Congress. 

We conclusively demonstrated that 
for a candidate to be opposed to the 
Taft-Hartley Act was not a political 
liability. 

However, the 1946 elections re- 
sulted in a Congress so bad that even 
with this tremendous victory of No- 
vember 2, 1948, we have traveled only 
part of the road back. 


Despite the favorable results in this 
year’s elections, it is quite clear that 
we must bring forth a greater victory 
in 1950 if our country is to be gov- 
erned by a truly liberal Congress. 
Then, when we finally have a clear 
majority in Congress responsive to 
the interests of the people, we must 
not repeat our past mistakes and com- 
placently let Congress go by default 
to candidates subsidized by reaction- 
ary special-interest groups. 

Considering the shortness of the 
time between the establishment of 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion and the election, the results were 
more than gratifying. L.L.P.E. had 
been in existence only a few short 
months when Election Day arrived. 

However, we all know cases where 
we would have been successful if we 
had had ample time and finances to 
launch a vigorous campaign. We 
must not wait until a month before 
the 1950 primaries to get set. 

We have two years in which to 
organize our forces in every precinct 
in the country. The national office 


of Labor’s League for Political Edu. 
cation should serve as a watchdog 0 
every Representative and Senator i» 
Congress. We must carry on a con- 
tinuous educational program by sen:'- 
ing out reports on every major issue 
and on the voting record of each 
Congressman and Senator while Con- 
gress is in session. 

Pro-labor candidates are coi- 
pletely dependent upon labor’s volun- 
tary financial contributions as well as 
our votes. For that reason, every 
A. F. of L. member who contributed 
to Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation during this campaign is de- 
serving of our sincere thanks and 
appreciation. 

However, because of the short time 
that we had in which to collect vol- 
untary contributions, our funds were 
short of the desired goal. Therefore, 
we must not only strengthen and per- 
fect all of our local leagues for the 
1950 campaign, but we must turn our 
attention to the problem of fund-rais- 
ing, so that we will achieve the goal 
of $1 from every A. F. of L. member 
by 1950. 

The rank and file and the officers 
of the A. F. of L. unions responded 
to the great challenge with glorious 
results. The labor papers and the 
international union journals carried 
on a relentless and most effective po- 
litical education campaign to coun- 
ter the defeatist propaganda of the 
public press. 

The preservation of progressive 
democracy for the benefit of all the 
people is our priceless reward. And 
now, if we. are to preserve that de- 
mocracy and be truly deserving of 
its rewards, we must work with re- 
doubled energy. 


Continued Prosperity Forecast 


Agriculture Department economists 
currently predict that even if a moder- 
ate economic recession should come, 
U.S. living standards are sure to re- 
main far above the prewar level. 

The economists, who foresee a con- 
tinued period of prosperity for the 
next six years, state their views in an 
unofficial report prepared for field 
workers and state agricultural exten- 
sion workers in advising farmers on 
future crop operations. 

The document, based on the as- 
sumption of a relatively stable peace, 


says that full employment during 
some and perhaps all years between 
now and 1955 is a distinct possibility. 

“If the adjustment is relatively 
mild, centering in prices with little 
interruption to production, the 
chances for an extended period of full 
employment are good,” the report 
asserts. 

Under such conditions, it adds, em- 
ployment in the United States would 
be maintained close to 1948 levels 
and might even rise slightly in line 
with population increases. 
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Stop Playing Favorites! 


(Continued from Page 13) 


surely the Maritime Commission 
and the Navy know what shipyards 
were engaged on a tanker program 
when they did make their own awards 
of naval vessels and .passenger and 
passenger-cargo ships. And surely 
those interests which got the contracts 
for the tankers do not have the public 
responsibility nor the control over 
public funds which the Maritime 
Commission and the Navy Depart- 
ment most definitely do. Then why 
is there this seeming agreement be- 
tween private interests and public 
agencies in the letting of shipbuilding 
awards? 

This question is most pertinent, in 
view of all the facts: 

“Are there those whose purpose 
it is to prevent the continuation and 
expansion of the West Coast ship- 
building industry?” 

Let it be clearly understood: Either 
the Maritime Commission and the 
Navy Department will make an equit- 
able distribution of its awards, in- 
cluding the West Coast and other 
coastal areas now excluded, or Con- 
gress will be called on to write suit- 
able legislation which will make it 
compulsory for them to do so. 


HE Maritime Commission and the 

United States Navy Department 
ought to realize that we are no longer 
living in the days of the thirteen 
original colonies, along a small sec- 
tion of the Atlantic Coast. They 
might appreciate the fact that in the 
United States of 1948 there are many 
other regions. 

For example, there is the Pacific 
region, comprising the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, which 
has grown by leaps and bounds; it 
exceeded the growth of any region 
in the period between 1920 and 1939, 
and between 1930 and 1940. Califor- 
nia is now the third largest state of 
the Union, and bids fair to pass 
Pennsylvania as the second most 
populous commonwealth. In terms 
of internal revenue receipts, for the 
latest available fiscal year of 1945, 
California’s contribution was greater 
than that of Pennsylvania. 

These three states of the Pacific 
region, to speak of no others, are 
most certainly a part of the United 
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States, any action or lack of action 


of the Maritime Commission or the. 


Navy Department to the contrary 
notwithstanding. : 

In these Pacific Coast states there 
are shipyards which built 42 per cent 
of the vessels constructed during the 
peak of wartime shipbuilding. During 
the recent war the West Coast ship- 
yards made this magnificent record 
because they developed new methods 
of ship construction and because they 
excelled in rapidity of construction 
and continuity of production. The 
skilled workmen showed that they 
knew how to build ships of quality 
in record time. 


Are we going to allow all this know- 
how and skill to be dissipated? 

Are we going to allow shortsighted 
and selfish interests in one area to 
prevent an equitable share of ship- 
building contracts from going to all 
other areas? 


The shipyards of the Pacific region 
and other areas are in the position 
today of those who pioneered on the 


ever-changing frontiers of our conti- 
nent in the past. As a nation we 
never hesitated to meet our respon- 
sibility to every group and every 
region which had its problems on the 
outposts of our country. 

The West Coast and other coastal 
area shipyards, now discriminated 
against, are absolutely necessary for 
our national security. These yards 
are also essential to our peacetime 
needs of a shipbuilding industry. 

Federal agencies such as the Mari- 
time Commission and the Navy De- 
partment cannot treat the West Coast 
or other coastal areas as stepchildren 
in the matter of shipbuilding awards. 
Such a policy by private groups was 
used after World War I, but that day 
is gone forever. The country is 
grown up, and certain Eastern inter- 
ests do not have the strangle grip on 
our economy and government they 
once had, in the 1920s. 

The members of the affiliated un- 
ions of ‘the American Federation of 
Labor are not going to be thrown 
out of work because shipyards in 
many areas of the country are going 
to be closed down, without a hard 
and determined fight against favor- 
itism and special privilege. They are 
going to find out the reasons why all 





regions except one or two are being 
discriminated against in the letting 
of contracts. 

They will insist that these con- 


tracts be so distributed that the West 
Coast shipyards and other areas will 
receive their fair share! 

Again we ask the question: Why 


The Kuropean Scene 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ment heed the needs and rights of 
German labor, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has won a pre-eminent 
place in the hearts of democratic- 
minded Germans and German labor. 

When, in the early days of the 
cruel Russian blockade of Berlin, 
planes landed 1,000 CARE parcels 
from the A. F. of L. Labor League 
for Human Rights for the workers of 
that city, it was not only labor but 
the entire population and all the Al- 
lied military authorities who saw in 
this act of true international labor 
solidarity an event of paramount sig- 
nificance in the struggle now going 
on between democracy and Commu- 
’ nist totalitarianism for the souls of 
the European masses. 

The growing importance of labor 
in world affairs is now a fact. This 


importance is especially decisive in 


a period of reconstruction. Without 
the full cooperation of labor there can 
be no reconstruction. Totalitarian 
Russia’s realization of this explains 
the Communist strategy in organizing 
and dominating the W.F.T.U. That 
is why the Cominform and all the 
energies and resources of the Russian 
dictatorships have gone into foisting 
Communist control on the French and 
Italian trade union movements. 

The Moscow ruling clique correctly 
figures that if it can continue its con- 
trol of these two strategically placed 
trade union movements, it can cripple 
the European recovery program. 
Without the reconstruction of France 
and Italy, there can be no continental 
reconstruction. Here is the why and 
wherefore of the recurrent waves of 
turmoil in France and Italy. 

Of course, labor has many serious 
grievances in these countries. With 
prices running swiftly ahead of wages, 
it is very hard for the Italian and 
French workers to make ends meet. 
But with Moscow’s minions exploit- 
ing these legitimate grievances of 
French and Italian labor for the pur- 
pose of fostering the Communist po- 
litical program and promoting Rus- 
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sia’s drive against the reconstruction 
of Europe, the working people of 
France and Italy find themselves in 
an extremely difficult position. This 
painful contradiction hits you in the 
face when you stay in these countries 
even a few days. 

In the light of these developments, 
the urgency of organizing effective 
international labor cooperation to as- 
sure the success of the European Re- 
covery Program takes on immeasur- 
able import. A visitor to Europe is 
quick to sense this. The Economic 
Cooperation Administration is aware 
of this. America’s roving ambassa- 
dor in Europe, Averell Harriman, has 
time and again shown a very full 
understanding of labor’s vital role in 
rebuilding the continent. On more 
than one occasion I have wished that 
all trade union officials on the conti- 
nent had an equally clear compre- 
hension. It would be futile and dan- 
gerous to deny that there remains 
much to be done to mobilize the full 
energies of Europe’s trade unions in 
behalf of E.R.P. 

The recent conference in London of 
the free trade unions for the E.R.P. 
made valuable contributions toward 
such a mobilization. It cleared the 
ground, to an. appreciable extent, for 
more effective continental action by 
labor in behalf of reconstruction. 

The conference decisions will un- 
doubtedly stimulate the development 
of more coordinated international ac- 
tion by the free trade unions of 
Europe and America to repel and de- 
feat the Communist drive to prevent 
European and world reconstruction. 
The decision of the conference to es- 
tablish the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee with authority to collabor- 
ate with the Office of European Eco- 
namic Cooperation is only the germ 
of this dynamic idea. But the begin- 
ning has been made. 

Finally, it would be hard to exag- 
gerate how much the active partici- 
pation of the American Federation of 
Labor in world labor affairs has 
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meant to the hopes of the European 
laboring people and to a strengthened 
faith in their future, in themselves. 

We have not come to Europe as 
alms-dispensers. We have not come 
upon their scene as gratuitous advice- 
givers. The American Federation of 
Labor in Europe is there by virtue of 
its unswerving loyaity to international 
labor solidarity and the democratic 
and humane ideals which are at the 
very foundation of our civilization. 
We are there to do our duty and not 
to do favors. Our interest is not a 
passing but permanent one. This is 
so whether we provide CARE parcels 
for needy trade unionists, help set up 
homes and schools for workers’ chil- 
dren or fight to rescind false meas- 
ures now and then taken by our 
government—measures detrimental to 
the democratic and free trade union 
forces on the war-scarred continent. 


Long ago we learned that our coun- 
try cannot stay prosperous and free 
if Europe and the rest of the world 
are broken down and enslaved. My 
latest visit to Europe impressed this 
truth upon me more deeply than ever. 


I am firmly convinced that if Amer- 
ican labor meets its share of the re- 
sponsibilities of. our nation in the 
present world crisis, and if we of the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
tinue energetically our participation 
in the international trade union move- 
ment, the prospects for Europe being 
saved from economic collapse, social 
chaos and totalitarian communism 
will be very much improved. 





Let’s All Give 


The 1948 Community 
Chest drive is now in prog- 
ress in communities large 
and small across the face 
of America. It is vital that 
this campaign shall be thor- 
oughly successful. 

The American Federation 
of Labor has pledged iis 
wholehearted support. 
Please give—and give gen- 
erously—when the Chest 
solicitor visits you. This is 
every good citizen's cause. 
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In Michigan joint labor action and 
a willingness to focus attention on 
the needs of workers in 1948, instead 
of on the experience of the Rochdale 
weavers of long ago, the pioneers of 
the co-op idea, have built a new kind 
of cooperative. They are— 

>Cooperatives with roots among 
workers instead of university profes- 
sors. 

>Cooperatives that offer workers 
savings of four to eight per cent under 
profit chain operations. 

>Cooperatives that are used imagi- 
natively as a community base for the 
labor movement; a base for contact 
with farm groups; a base for work in 
adult education and inter-group re- 
lations; a base for work in the whole 
area of public policy formation. 

>Cooperatives which, in just one 
year, have mobilized millions of dol- 
lars in buying power and set an ex- 
ample for the rest of the labor move- 
ment of the power of the co-op idea 
when put to work with careful plan- 
ning and the solid support of local 
unions. 

It was in June of 1947 that John 
Nicola of the Bakery Workers and 
several others of us from the A. F. of 
L. met in Chicago with representatives 
of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. and other unions to establish 
the Council for Cooperative Develop- 
ment. The conferees faced squarely 
the fact of past failures. It was de- 
cided to. select a demonstration area 
and to build there proof that the co-op 
idea could work successfully in the 
cities of the United States. 

The pressure of skyrocketing prices 
had brought home to union members 
across the country the intense need 
for real organization on the consumer 
front to protect the spending end of 
the paycheck. It was time to put the 
co-op idea to the test once for all, to 
find out whether, with careful plan- 
ning and thorough organizational 
work, it had anything substantial to 
offer American workers. 

Because of the keen interest of local 
unions in that state, Michigan was 
chosen for the demonstration projects. 

One year’s work in the Michigan 
demonstration area developed a new 
kind of low-cost cooperative dis- 
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The Cooperative Idea 


(Continued from Page 27) 


tribution outlet. Cooperative retail 
warehouses, selling basic grocery 
items, household supplies, appliances, 
work clothing, paint, hardware and 
automotive supplies, were operated on 
margins considerably below those of 
the chrome-plated supermarkets. 

A total of $192,000 was raised to 
finance procurement on the wholesale 
level for the whole area. Local units 
were opened as people in the com- 
munity purchased $20,000 in co-op 
shares needed to open a retail outlet. 

Tom Arnott, whose Plumbers’ local 
played a leading part in establishing 
the new cooperative retail warehouse 
at 11555 East Warren in Detroit, fig- 
ured he saved $41.60 by buying at 


the co-op during the first six months. 


of its operation. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers’ local in Detroit provided most of 
the volunteer organizers that did the 
basic organizational job for the co-op 
opening at Conant and Charles Streets 
in that city. 

The new co-ops in Flint and Pon- 
tiac are setting up direct exchange re- 
lations with farmers’ co-ops in the 
area. Much work remains to be done 






in this direct exchange field, but a 
good start has been made. 

The entire executive board of the 
largest U.A.W.-A. F. of L. local. in 
Muskegon joined the co-op that is 
building there. 

In all; co-ops are now open in five 
cities in the Michigan demonstration 
area, Organizational work is also 
under way in other Michigan cities as 
well as at Toledo, Ohio. Thirty thou- 
sand workers are welding a powerful 
economic weapon, one which is effect- 
ing immediate and definitely worth- 
while savings for them. 

The spadework has been done. 

We now have an important oppor- 
tunity—a chance to do even more 
than helping workers to balance 
strained budgets. Our opportunity 
goes even beyond building through 
cooperatives a weapon for fighting 
monopoly and depression, for return- 
ing control of part of the economy 
to the people’s hands. 

We have an opportunity to build 
for the labor movement the permanent 
ties with the whole community which 
we must have if we are to play a 
deciding role in the crucial area of 
public policy’ formation. We can 
play that role by building in every 
major urban center in America a 
base, on the community level, through 
which we can reach, intimately and 
directly, most of the people. Co-ops 
are such a base. 


Israeli Labor Thanks A. F. of L. 


President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor last 
month promised Histadrut, the Israeli 
Labor Federation, that the A. F. of L. 
would continue its support of the 
democratic aims of the labor move- 
ment in the young republic of Israel. 

Mr. Green’s pledge was given to a 
four-member delegation from Hista- 
drut which visited him to convey a 
message of thanks for the past efforts 
of the Federation in giving help and 
support to their organization. 

The message handed to Mr. Green 
in Washington by the Histadrut rep- 
resentatives declared in part: 

“There is a close kinship between 
Israel and America, between Hista- 
drut and the American labor move- 
ment.. This fellowship will ripen as 
the years go by. It is our common 


goal to see the world reach a stage 
of universal peace, of social justice 
and economic advancement for the 
masses of the people, for unlimited 
opportunities for the individuals and 
nations composing the human race. 

“Israel has come into being be- 
cause our ancient people are inspired 
by the ideals of justice. Organized 
labor has been the chief instrument to 
realize those ideals in our generation. 

“The American labor movement 
has been our loyal ally during many 
years of extraordinary danger. 
Thanks to the support which we have 
received from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, we have been able to 
establish ourselves more firmly in 
our national home. 

“The battle of Israel for survival is 
not yet over, however. We need your 
continued support.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, president, 
* Columbia University—The American 
university does 
not operate in an 
unreal world of 
its own, con- 
cerned solely 
with the abstract, 
secluded from 
the worrisome 
problems of 
workaday living, 
insulated against contact with those 
other institutions which constitute 
our national structure. Just as the 
preservation of the American way de- 
mands a working partnership among 
all 146,000,000 Americans, its con- 
tinued development demands a work- 
ing partnership between universities 
and all other free institutions. The 
school that enjoys a partnership with 
the manufacturing industries and la- 
bor unions and mercantile establish- 
ments of its community is a better 
and more productive school in con- 
sequence. Its influence permeates the 
entire community and is multiplied 
many times over, while the school 
itself—energized by the challenges 
and dynamism of community life— 
grows and broadens with each prob- 
lem it helps to surmount. 





Richard F. Walsh, president, Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes—To- 
day we see the 
whole world wor- 
rying about com- 
munism and 
what it will do to 
the labor move- 
ment. I ran up 
against commu- 
nism in Holly- 
wood. We had one suspect local out 
there. We contacted them and said, 
“There’s something wrong with your 
organization. There are Communists 
in there.” But when we would go in 
and investigate or sit in on a meeting, 
everything seemed to be fine. Some- 
time later, however, when we were 
compelled to take this local union 
over under emergency provisions, we 
discovered how the Communists had 
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functioned so cleverly that we could 
not find out what they were doing. 
They would take one person and as- 
sign him to ten or twelve people and 
educate this group as to what would 
be done the next day in the meeting. 
The officers would stand up and say, 
“We don’t do any wrong.” But they 
had arranged it all the night before. 
Our union, like the American Fed- 
eration of Labor itself, is firmly op- 
posed to communism. The A. F. of L. 
will be against communism as long as 
there is an A. F. of L., just as it was 
against Hitler from the day he start- 
ed. Some people didn’t think then 
that the A. F. of L. had the right idea, 
but as time went on, the whole world 
realized that the A. F. of L. had been 
right all along. And so it is with 
communism, too. 


Edward J. Hillock, secretary-treas- 
urer, United Association of Journey- 
men and Appren- 
tices of the 
Plumbing and 
Pipefitting In- 
dustry — Careful 
reading of the 
history books 
will bring to 
light the fact that 
rational elections 
can be divided into two categories. 
One kind may be called “politics-as- 
usual,” the other “bread-and-butter 
politics.” A politics-as-usual election 
would be one where the real question 
is whether one group of politicians 
and their jobholders shall run the 
government or whether a new group 
will take over. Usually in good 
times or in eras of good feeling we 
have national elections of the politics- 
as-usual type. Both major political 
parties have experienced this type 
of election. On the other hand, 
there have been elections where the 
party labels and the personality of 
the Presidential candidate were of 
little or no importance because there 
were issues before the people of 
America which meant bread and 
butter. In other words, how wage- 
earners earned their living and the 
kind of living they could earn were 
all-important issues in the election. 











The national election of 1932 will 
stand out in history as a crystal-clear 
example of a bread-and-butter elec- 
tion. There have been many others. 
The national election this year also 
belongs among the bread-and-butter 
kind. Whenever the nation is in the 
throes of inflation, the position of 
the wage-earners and their families 
will always go from bad to worse. 
It is a fact that we are working 
regularly. It is a fact that our wage 
rates are high. It is a fact that the 
demand for our services is high. But 
it is also true that our standard of 
living is going down, not up. No 
matter how much more money is in 
our pay envelopes, we don’t get 
enough food, shelter and clothing. 


John Foster Dulles, U. S. delegate 
to U.N. General Assembly—Marxists 
concede the im- 
mense and supe- 
rior productivity 
which the Amer- 
ican system has 
achieved. But 
they contend that 
is merely a phase 
of history. They 
say that different 
forms of society are adapted to differ- 
ent times; that there was a time when 
slavery was the preferred form of 
society; then came serfdom; then 
came capitalism; now comes dictator- 
ship of the proletariat as the next 
phase in a great historical progres- 
sion. There is no factual way to 
prove or disprove estimates of the 
future. But the Marxist thesis must 
be totally rejected if one accepts the 
religious view of the nature of man. 
Under that view slavery, however ex- 
pedient, was never right. Under that 
view the despotism of a police state 
can never be right. It might be that 
a time would come when men would 
be more productive and more secure 
if they were treated as domesticated 
animals and driven to pasture and 
back to shelter under the direction 
of some superior human will. It is 
unnecessary to argue that point if one 
accepts, as did our forebears, the 
Christian view that man is destined 
to be more than a material producer 
and that his chief end is something 
more than physical security. The 
religious conception of the nature of 
man is the premise—and the only 
premise—from which political free- 
dom surely follows. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


Thanksgiving 


HE two girls walked se- 

dately along their way. 
Priscilla carefully lifted her 
skirt above her ankles and 
stepped daintily over a mud- 
hole. 

“Mind thy boots,” warned 
Betsy. 

“I’m minding them,” re- 
sponded Priscilla. “Mind thee 
thy skirt. The roads are not 
prepared for walking. Better 
we had a horse this night.” 

“Yeah,” came from their 
escort. “Better we had a 
horse or better that Dad had 
let me have the car.” 

“Oh, come, Allen,” remon- 
strated Betsy. “Where is thy 
pioneer spirit?” 

“Right back with the pio- 
neers,” the lad retorted. 
“Whoever thought of dressing 
up in these outfits should 
have quit thinking.” 

He ran his finger around between the 
edge of his starched collar and his neck. 
To a boy accustomed to a pullover or a 
soft-collared sport shirt, the stiffness of 
the Puritan neck-piece was torture. 

“Allen, not another word of discontent,” 
said his sister. “Be thankful thy clothes 
cover thy hide and that the skin of you 
is protected from the wintry blasts.” 

“T don’t see why I couldn’t have drawn 
one of the Indian costumes,” Allen said. 
“You ought to see the outfit Hugh is going 
to wear.” 

“We'll see it at the party,” responded 
Priscilla. “Come on, let’s hurry. We 
don’t want to be late.” 

“Gee, we’ve got lots of time,” said Allen. 
“You girls just want to show off in your 
long dresses and big shawls.” 


“They aren’t shawls,” corrected his sis- 
ter. “They are fichus.” 

“Well, whatever they are. Anyway, I 
still wish I had an Indian costume. Wait 
a second. One of my shoe buckles is about 
off.” : 

“Mother told you to let her sew it with 
that heavy thread,” his sister reminded 
him, as they stopped while he: fumbled 
with the tin buckle. 

“There, I guess it’s all right,” he said, 


as he straightened up and adjusted his 
collar once more. 
“Watch out, there’s another muddy 


place,” warned Priscilla, as she carefully 
stepped around it. “I wonder when this 
old repair work will be finished.” 

They were continuing on their way in 





silence when Allen was suddenly jerked 
off the sidewalk by a redskin warrior and 
quickly bound with a leather thong. The 
two girls shrieked but were soon silenced 
by other fierce savages who bound and 
gagged them. 

Prisoners, they were led up the street. 
At the corner they met several others in 
early colonial dress who were led by more 
savages streaked with warpaint. There 
were whoops now and then to strike terror 
to the brave hearts of the settlers, although 
the giggles and roars of laughter which 
broke through marred the blood-curdling 
effect to some extent. 

The front porch of Terry Swanson’s 
house was lighted with a dull glow and the 
prisoners were led to it, around to the 
side entrance. Between sheaves of corn- 
stalks they were led down to the play room 
in the basement and were presented to the 
great chief, Wampum Belt, who sat cross- 
legged in front of his wigwam. 

“Let go palefaces,” he grunted at his 
warriors. 

His braves promptly obeyed their chief 
by loosening the bonds of their captives. 
The young Indian maidens who were watch- 
ing the proceedings helped the settlers 
remove their wraps. Amid the chatter of 
the boys and girls there were many ex- 
clamations of surprise and greeting as 
the Thanksgiving party of the Junior Un- 
ion got under way. 

“How in the world did you Indians 
capture all of us palefaces?” asked Betsy. 

“Maybe we’ve missed a few,” said Hugh, 
“but anyone could follow you three just 
by listening to Allen.” 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


The party moved along at 
a good pace, but the thirty 
Junior Unionists made a curi- 
ous sight. Half were dressed 
as redskins, half as early 
colonists, Puritans or Pil- 
grims. The basement had 
been decorated like an au- 
tumn forest clearing and the 
wigwam of the old chief was 
the center of attraction, es- 
pecially when later in the eve- 
ning large pieces of pumpkin 
pie and cider were served 
from it. 

Priscilla sat at a table with 
Janice Taylor, another Puri- 
tan, and two boys, one with a 
feather headdress and _ the 
other wearing the costume of 
a forest scout. They chatted 
as they ate and Priscilla said: 

“It hardly seems possible 
that we have been able to 
turn the clock back to 1620 or thereabouts 
so easily, but honestly, I feel like one of 
the first colonists.” 

“Well, I’m not nearly so brave as they 
must have been,” admitted Janice. “Gra- 
cious, | was scared almost out of my wits 
when Frank here captured me on the way 
to the party.” 

“Oh, when Betsy and I were taken 
prisoner I thought I would faint,” Priscilla 
said. “First, someone grabbed Allen and 
then we girls were taken next. Honestly, 
when I think back to the old days I’m sure 
I would not have been one of the examples 
of bravery which were needed the 


“Yes, it certainly took courage to come 
over to this strange land and carve homes 
out of the wilderness, and then begin the 
long trek across the unknown and unex- 
plored lands to the West. We all surely 
have a lot to live up to if we ever hope 
to be worthy of those wonderful ancestors 
of ours.” 

“It’s a heritage that we must honor,” 
said Janice thoughtfully. 


Just then Betsy came up to them with 
slips of paper. 

“You're to write what you are most 
thankful for, and the one who gives the 
best answer gets a prize. Mr. Swanson 
and Dr. Ericson are going to be the judges. 
They’ré upstairs now.” 

Soon the contest winner was announced, 
although the judges had several difficult 
moments in making their choice. How- 
ever, Priscilla was called to receive the 
prize. Her answer was one word—America. 
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